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The Part of Insurance in Building America 
There is very little that goes on in American life that 
is not affected in some way by the great business of 
insurance. Just for one example, Associate Editor Joe 
McCarthy traces the part played by insurance companies 
of all kinds in the building of the New Jersey Turnpike. 
Page 12. 


Medical Care Insurance and You 
The Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters re- 
cently held an educational seminar highlighting the 
problems of writing hospital insurance. Irv Davis has 
taken the highlights of this meeting and synthesized them 
into a valuable article. Page 16. 


How Life Companies Underwrite 
A two page table in this month’s issue shows the various 
practices and procedures followed by a number of life 
insurance companies. A valuable reference aid for any- 
one in the life business. Page 20. 
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| Fire Protection for New York’s Piers 

| The story of the epic struggle being waged to make the 
waterfront of the greatest port in the world fire-safe is 

| one that should be of interest to everyone in the insurance 

| business. Page 22. 

Mutual Fire and Casualty Premium Breakdown 

Mutual company writings by lines are shown in the 

| extensive table starting on page 28. 
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Some Controversial Life Insurance Views 
Harry V. Wade, President of the Standard Life of Indiana, 
is well known for his ability to start a rhubarb with a 
few hundred well-chosen words. See what you think of 
his latest views on page 34. 


Mortality Figures 
Editor T. J. V. Cullen continues his study of mortality 
trends based on a survey of cities with over 100,000 
population. This month he probes the results of diabetes, 
respiratory infections and poliomyelitis. Page 36. 


Departments in This Month’s Issue 
Editorials, p. 8; THe Specrator’s View, p. 10; Cross 
Country, p. 40; Property Insurance Review, p. 54; Life 
Insurance Review, p. 62; Coverages and Forms, p. 70; 
Life Contracts, p. 72; Sales Briefings, p. 74; On the 
Horizon, p. 76; Tax Analysis, p. 78; Investments, p. 82; 
Verdict, p. 84; Washington Report, p. 90; New England, 
p. 94; Canada, p. 96. 
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Something Ol 


ROM the Gazette of the United States and Evening 

Advertisers, January 1, 1794, appeared a letter 
titled “Thoughts on Insurance Corporations,” and 
signed, An Enemy to Unnecessary Corporations. Ex- 
cerpts follow: 


“The design of those who wish to obtain an act of 
Incorporation of the Insurance Company of North 
America, in its present state, may be perfectly proper, 
as the institution is now in a very regular way of busi- 
ness, and owned chiefly by the merchants, who give 
employment to the company. 


“Yet the necessity of such application does by no 
means exist at this time—if, as it is everywhere con- 
fest, the form of their policy may be made to answer 
the same purpose, by an addition of a single clause 
only—stating that the assured agrees to hold the capi- 
tal stock of the company, subject only for the payment 
of all losses incurred by the company—and that the 
company agree to abide by the event of any suit re- 
covered against their president only as far as their 
capital stock held in trust by the said president, and 
the secretary of the Society for the purpose may ex- 
tend, and no further—And as the capital stock is 
thought to be greater than can ever be necessary in 
the worst of all possible events, it is presumed, that 
much more has been said on the subject of the incor- 
poration, that in the event it can be found to deserve.” 
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Something = 


AS we continue life’s pattern, taking for granted the 
wonders of science and industry that already serve 
us, perhaps we do not comprehend the great wonders 
of science that are being prepared for our comfort and 
betterment—if peace remains with the world. 

The enlightening discourse of General David Sarnoff 
before the spring meeting of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America was an experience into the future for 
those fortunate enough to hear his disclosures of the 
progress in electronics now being readied for use by 
business, science, and industry. 

General Sarnoff, the especially gifted chairman of the 
board, Radio Corporation of America, has been a vital 
factor in guiding the progress and destiny of the scientific 
tools that will eventually reduce thousands of man hours 
of work into a few minutes of electrical computations. 
The most involved actuarial efforts are expected to be 
within the reach of giant electric pulses, supplying the 
necessary knowledge in an unbelievably short space of 
time. 

Lest we fear that these developments will cause many 
of our number to lose their means of employment, let us 
remember that the history of our great machine and scien 
tific age has created more employment and profitable 
assignments. 

As we marvel at the great exploits of our age there 
is the reminder that it still takes men to make and to 
work our scientific wonders. They can never go it alone. 
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In Action 






BT AY Collen 


Editor THE SPECTATOR 


bb articles that appeared in the May issue of The Spectator have re- 
ceived so much favorable comment from our readers that it seems 
appropriate to single them out here. The articles were “Installment Plans 
and Problems” by Joseph Raywid and “Promoting Our Business” by Charles 
P. Butler. It is not, and, indeed it would be inconceivable to think of a 
situation where it would be, our intention to slight another excellent article 
that also came in for its share of comment—*“Life Insurance A Vigorous 
Economic Force” by Dr. Berridge of the Metropolitan Life. But the calm 
scholarly approach is more common to the life insurance side of our busi- 
ness than it is to the fire and casualty. 


It is then the quiet approach used in the articles by Messrs. Raywid and 
Butler that distinguishes them. Neither man has any axe to grind; both men 
are outstanding in their professions. Each has singled out some problem 
besetting our business and attempted to shed light on that problem, not 
light generated in the heat of emotional uproar, but light of knowledge 
and perspective and objectivity, light that searches for truth and leaves no 
place for self-interest. 


It is the contention of The Spectator that carrying articles such as 
these is one of the principal reasons for our existence. These articles are 
the work of men of mature reason. These two men have worked out their 
articles without thought of personal benefit to themselves, but only for the 
good of the business in which they serve. The Spectator is proud to have 
had the opportunity to be of service to the business by publishing those 








articles. 
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No that the full effect of the November, 1950, wind- 

storm has been compiled, the public should know 
that in insurance losses and number of policyholders 
affected, this catastrophe takes rank financially with the 
Chicago and San Francisco fires among the great disasters 
of our history. We are all thankful, however, that in 


human misery it is far down the list among catastrophes. 


We estimate that one-and-a-half million policyholders 
were reimbursed under extended coverage endorsements 
on their fire insurance policies for a total in excess of 
$188 million, and that figure does not include the cost 
of making the settlements. Total payments made by stock 
companies to their policyholders are estimated at $165 
million, or about 88 per cent of the total reimbursements 


made by the whole property insurance industry. 
John R. Cooney, 
President 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 





Something bh 


= fact that each year brings a further rise in the 
life expectancy of the American citizen in no way 
implies that we have a problem of obsolescence on 
our hands. The graph on Page 8 indicates that the 
older segment of our population is indeed a vigorous 
group, for they number 34.4 per cent of our working 
population. 


Business and industry are to be commended for 
their realization of the willingness and ability of the 
older age group to perform their occupational assign- 
ments with skill born of long experience. Perhaps 
an even more significant indication of the abilities of 
the over 45 employed group is the number of self- 
employed, 26 per cent. And 44 per cent of those over 
the age of 65 have their own business. 


The complications and extra-efforts of self-employ- 
ment are by no means deterring factors to the over 
age 45 group. They have proved themselves to be the 
most energetic of businessmen. Their group com- 
prises the majority of executives that control the 
destinies of business and industry. In the legislative, 
political and professional fields, their number ranks 
keenest and strongest. 

The age trend of our working population indicates 
that the 47.0 per cent in the 25-44 age group can 
expect to enter a more fruitful occupation period. 
All indications are that life can gain impetus at 45. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR’S 
VIEW 


-.- editorial 

comments and notes on 
various articles you will 
find as you go through 


this month’s issue 


Insurance in America 


EOPLE engaged in any sort of ac- 

tivity that is really only a small 
part of a larger operation frequently 
need reminding of the importance of 
their part in that operation. Thus the 
man in the aircraft factory who has 
the routine job of drilling holes of a 
certain size in small pieces of alumi- 
num tends to regard his work as only 
that, and to overlook the fact that his 
job is really an essential part in the 
building of a complex modern airplane. 
For this very reason it is the custom, 
in most aircraft plants, for all the 
employees to stop work and to line the 
runways to see the maiden flight of a 
new type airplane. 

The purpose of this, of course, is to 
give each worker a sense of achieve- 
ment, to let him see the final product 
which he had a hand in making. to 
give him pride at the sight of this prod- 
uct of many hands and minds taking 
to the air for the first time. 

People in the insurance business are 
much the same way as the worker in 
the aircraft plant. Their day-to-day ac- 
tivities in their company or agency 
jobs tend to numb them to the fact that 
their work is making a great contribu- 
tion to the American economy and to 
the American way of life. 

With this thought in mind we as- 
signed one of our associate editors to 
study the role that insurance played in 
the construction of the latest super- 
highway, the New Jersey Turnpike. He 
sought out the part played by insur- 
ance companies of all types in pro- 
viding investment funds, in providing 
bonds, liability coverage, and all the 
rest. The story is a tribute to the 
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American insurance business, and really 
provides a case history for the thesis 
that insurance is the foundation upon 
which nearly all American activities 
stand firm. We commend it to yow 
study. 


Fire & Casualty Profits 


| a table in the Cross Country sec- 
tion of this month’s issue we show 
the underwriting results for 509 stock 
fire and casualty companies for the 
year 1951. Among other things, this 
table shows that these companies ex- 
pended 99.9 cents out of every premium 
dollar they earned to cover the cost of 
losses, loss adjustment expenses and 
underwriting expenses. In other words 
their underwriting activities gave them 
a statutory underwriting profit of one- 
tenth of one per cent—something over 
five million dollars of underwriting 
profit on a business in excess of five 
billion dollars. 

It is a strange thing that critics of 
the insurance business always seem 
singularly uninformed about facts like 








these, but show a marked aptitude for 
distorting and twisting such facts as 
they choose to single out. 

Actually the picture cited above was 
much worse for those companies doing 
a business primarily in casualty lines 
than the above figures show. Casualty 
companies, far from showing the profit 
figure cited, in most cases show a sub- 
stantial underwriting loss. They were 
the victims of the increasing number 
of accidents in automobiles, higher 
costs of repairs, high jury awards, and 
the lagging rate structure which char- 
acterize these times. 

We find it difficult to imagine how 
anyone, even the most vicious maligner 
of the insurance business, could find 
anything to distort in the results of 
the fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness for 1951. 


Commissioner Cavanagh 


HEN the superliner United States 

glides from her berth at Pier 86- 
North River, New York City, toward 
open sea on her maiden voyage from 
New York on July 3, she will be leav- 
ing a home that has just been re- 
modelled and refurbished to the extent 
of nearly $1,500,000, expended jointly 
by the City of New York and the U. S. 


Lines. That million and a half is but 
a very small part of the $70 odd mil- 
lion contracted for and planned by the 
City and its shipping tenants over the 
next seven or eight years. 

The story of that program, told in 
this issue, pages 22-27, is very substan- 
tially the story of the iniative and in- 
spiration of Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
Commissioner of Marine & Aviation 
of the City. It is he who has had 
charge of formulating plans and driv- 
ing them through to completion since 
he called a meeting of business inter- 
ests, shipping lines, fire chiefs and in- 
surance underwriters a little over three 
years ago. That was after the disas- 
trous fire that destroyed Pier 57. 

If the waterfront facilities of New 
York City are today among the most 
efficient in the world, if they are well 
protected against fire—to the advan- 
tage. incidentally, of their tenants, 
whose premiums have thereby been 
substantially reduced—thanks are due 
to Commissioner Cavanagh for his lead- 
ership in seeing that steps were taken 
to make them that way. 


Medical Care Covers 


HEREVER there is a meeting of 

accident and sickness insurance 
underwriters these days, the talk is of 
medical expense insurance and how to 
control ever-mounting costs. This prob- 
lem is a constant restraining influence 
on an otherwise enthusiastically adven- 
turous spirt. 

The insurance business is more 
acutely aware today than ever before 
of the obligation it has to the public— 
in the accident and health field, of pro- 
viding more and_ better medical- 
expense insurance to all the people. 
But inflation and the tendency of some 
doctors to regard insurance as a rea 
son for upping charges are the two 
main factors that make expansion of 
benefits at a cost within the average 
men’s pocket book a very difficult prop- 
osition. That some doctors are aware 
of this is indicated in the debates of 
the recent AMA meeting, where severe 
criticism of the Magnuson Committee, 
even before its report to President Tru- 
man is more than half ready, was 
finally watered down. The insurance 
industry, chiefly through the Health 
Insurance Council, has been partially 
successful in interpreting the business 
to the doctors and in transmitting 4 
better understanding of their problems 
to underwriters. What some of the im 
surance problems are. in detail, is out 
lined in this issue in the feature, “You 
and Your Family—and Medical Ex- 
pense Insurance.” 
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damaged 45 residences in a Rochester, 
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Nearly all 45 dwellings were found 
to be insured for but 50% of their 
real value. Several homes, actually 
worth $25,000 to $29,000, were found 
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The New Jersey turnpike rolls over the meadows and takes a river in stride 


Insurance and the Jersey ‘Pike 


By Joseph M. McCarthy 


Associate Editor 


EW YORK to Philadelphia in one 
hour and forty-five minutes of driv- 
ing time; New York to Washington, 
D. C., in less than five hours by auto- 
mobile—both made possible by the 
recently opened New Jersey Turnpike, 
a four-lane divided highway (expand- 
ing to six lanes in some sections) run- 
ning from U. S. Route 46 just west of 
the Hudson River’s George Washington 
Bridge to Delaware Memorial Bridge 
at Deepwater, Delaware, and cutting 
through the heart of New Jersey. 
Traversing probably the most strategic 
traffic artery in the United States—New 
York to Philadelphia—the 118-mile- 
long Turnpike will eventually be the 
primary link for all through traffic from 
New York and New England to the 


west and south. 


Safety Considerations 


“The safest highway in the world,” 
is the proud boast of the Turnpike’s 
planners and safety engineers, and from 
the time of the initial meetings of the 
commissioners and engineers in the 
early days of 1949, the emphasis has 
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been on a highway constructed with the 
utmost in safety features. The traffic 
lanes themselves are wider than aver- 
age. There are no sharp curves on the 
roadways, bridges and interchanges—a 
common cause of accidents—and with 
the maximum grade on the Turnpike of 
only 3 per cent (3 feet out of a 100 
foot rise), the driver has long sight dis- 
tances throughout the route. 

The possibility of a head-on collision 
with an automobile approaching from 
the opposite direction is almost elimi- 
nated by the construction of raised sod 
strips separating the north and south- 
bound lanes. The strips are from 290 
to 26 feet in width and the distance also 
has the added feature of minimizing 
the effects of approaching head lights 
at night. 

In the event of motor trouble, the 
driver can move his vehicle onto 10- 
foot-wide shoulders on both sides of 
the road, thus giving him ample room 
for repair work—off the traffic lanes. 

There are no crossroads and conse- 
quently no stop-lights on the Turnpike. 
At the numerous interchanges along the 


way, graded separations, channelized 
traffic intersections and elimination of 
left turns have all combined to mini- 
mize driving hazards in these areas. 


Determined by Studies 


Turnpike Authority engineers maze 
a complete study of highway accident 
records before construction got undef 
way and besides making the aforemer 
tioned improvements in safety desiga 
they also provided for the elimination 
of slippery pavements (by the use 0! 
a skid resistant asphaltic concrete om 
a macadam base), proper maintenane¢ 
at all hours of the day and night, plus 
well-defined traffic signals and informé 
tion throughout. 

As a result of all the safety features, 
the accident toll to date has been very 
low indeed—the more remarkable whe" 
it is considered that an average of clos 
to 36,000 vehicles use the Turnpike 
each day. An indication of what is 
come—the more than 67,000 autome 
biles, trucks and buses that went ove! 
the Turnpike on Washington’s birthday 
of this year. With so many passeng' 
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and commercial vehicles using the high- 
way, the greatest possible safety fea- 
tures were a must. 

Despite the attention to every last 
safety detail, even that cannot compen- 
sate for the human elements of care- 
lessness and reckless driving on the 
highway. However, there are those 
alive today and many will escape death 
or serious injury in the future, because 
of the Turnpike Authority’s initial 
stress on safety. 


The Turnpike Trip 


Until December, 1951, the motorist 
traveling from New York to Philadel- 
phia and points south would take the 
slow, aggravating trip over U. S. Route 
1, Sometimes it seemed to the harassed 
driver—beset with a steady string of 
traffic lights and slow-moving traffic— 
that a good share of the nation’s 43 
million automobiles were occupying 
the road at the same time he was trv- 
ing to get from New York to Phila- 
delphia for that important appointment. 

Before the Turnpike machinery was 
set in operation in 1948, a survey of 
motorists using the New Jersey high- 
ways revealed—overwhelmingly—that 
the transient was willing to pay a toll 
to help defray the cost of a superhigh- 
way that would remove from his dis- 
tance driving orbit—congested traffic— 
stop-lights——- and the forty-miles per 
hour speed limit. 

The answer to the surveyed motorists’ 
desires and suggestions was the New 
Jersey Turnpike, opened for a 118- 


| mile stretch on the 15th of January, 


1952. 

It’s a pleasure indeed to turn one’s 
automobile south from the George 
Washington Bridge, just west of the 
Hudson at Fort Lee, N. J., and head 
for the broad, straight span of high- 
way that will have the motorist at the 
last toll gate near the Delaware Memo- 
tial Bridge in close to two hours—if 
he maintains the 60 miles per hour 
speed limit. 

At the entrance to the New Jersey 
Turnpike, the driver is handed a toll 
ticket which he surrenders at his exit 
and he’s rated accordingly. The com- 


| plete journey runs to $1.75 with pro- 
| tated charges for entrances and exits 
| along the way. 


Motorists are impressed with the 
courtesy and helpfulness of the at- 
tendants who hand them their tickets 


) and collect the charges. The Turnpike 


e when 5 


Authority planned it this way. They 
realized that the toll collection person- 
nel is the public’s first contact with the 


| Turnpike and they’ve been selected 
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pike cuts through the densely populated 


with that important public relations 
feature in mind. 
Once you’re on the way, the Turn- 


and great industrial sections of New 
Jersey. A marvel of engineering con- 
struction is the manner in which the 
highway circumnavigates this indus- 
trial congestion—bridges, overpasses, 
underpasses, etc., all combining to make 
the Turnpike an unimpeded route. 

Past Woodbridge and the Amboys, 
te automobile heads out through open 
country and driver and passengers are 
treated to the rolling, green country- 
side of New Jersey farmlands, their 
natural beauty untouched by the mod- 
ern engineering miracle that traverses 
the land. Special care has been taken 
that no billboards or man-made projects 
will mar the scenes that lie ahead for 
the motorists. 


Insurance Factors 


A combination of many factors went 
into the building and maintenance of 
this great contribution to the nation’s 
highway development. The latest in 
construction techniques—the finest of 
materials—the last word in traffic regu- 
lation—all important, but collectively 
they must give way to the most sig- 
nificant factor in the operations of the 
New Jersey Turnpike from start to 
present—insurance. 

Life, fire, casualty and surety com- 
panies, representing the main branches 
of insurance, all played a vital role in 
the construction of the Turnpike. First 
it was the investment money of 41 
leading insurance companies—33 in 
the life field and 8 in the fire and 
casualty business—that made the con- 
struction of this super-highway a 
reality. Then came the necessary lia- 
bility policies and surety bonds to 
assure protection for the Turnpike 
Authority and the contractors and sub- 
contractors who were responsible for 
the construction. 


Investments in Turnpike 


Shortly after the agency known as 
the New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
was created by an act of the New Jersey 
State Legislature in 1948, a number 
of insurance companies were ap- 
proached by the Authority’s commis- 
sioners and were shown a unique finane- 
ing plan whereby the estimated $220 
million needed for the construction of 
the Turnpike would he arranged on 
what was termed a “forward commit- 
ment” basis. 

Under this plan, 314 per cent Reve- 
nue Bonds of the Authority were pur- 
chased by the investors only as the 
money was needed for the construction. 
In other words it was the purpose of 
the Authority to “borrow as they built.” 

Purchasers of the Authority Bonds 
were to receive a stand-by fee of 1% of 
1 per cent of the total loan annually. 
As funds were needed, the Turnpike 





Authority would draw against the $220 
million commitment and issue bonds 
for the amount borrowed, with the % 
of 1 per cent fee continuing on the 
remaining unused commitment. 


The insurance companies were inter- 
ested in the Turnpike’s financing plan. 
They saw a number of factors con- 
nected with the project that made it a 
safe and worthwhile investment of 
policyholders’ and/or stockholders’ 
funds. All earnings in excess of the 
actual operational expenses were to be 
pledged to the payment of the debt. 
Then too, a public authority such as 
the New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
would not be burdened with the heavy 
taxes of private corporations. 

Life insurance companies recognized 
in this type of investment an outstand- 
ing example of how funds entrusted to 
them by their policyholders can be put 
to work for the benefit of the commun- 
ity until such time as the funds are 
needed to pay claims due. 

On February 17, 1950, the Turnpike 
Authority concluded arrangements with 
51 private investors—41 insurance com- 
panies numbered among them. The 
3%4 per cent bonds (interest semi- 
annually) were to be taken up gradu- 
ally by the investors, on the “forward 
commitment” basis. The Bonds have 
a 35-year maturity (due date, 1985) 
and it was stimpulated that they would 
be amortized solely from the toll reve- 
nues and from the restaurant and gaso- 
line station concessions. 

Traffic and revenue surveys indicate 
that the volume of traffic passing over 
the New Jersey Turnpike at the present 
time, should cause the bonds to be 
fully amortized before the maturity 
date in 1985. The Turnpike is accom- 





Who couldn’t make time on a road 


like this? 
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modating as many vehicles at this time 
as traffic engineers predicted it would 
carry in 1960. 


Investing Companies 


Of the 41 insurance companies in- 
vesting in Turnpike Bonds, 13 are domi- 
ciled in New Jersey and it is estimated 
that their share in the investment is 
around $112,600,000. 

Investing companies are: Life—The 
Prudential, New York Life, Northwest- 
ern Mutual, John Hancock, Mutual 
Benefit, Mutual Life of New York, 
Massachusetts Mutual, New England 
Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, Sun Life 
of Canada, Connecticut General, Guard- 
ian Life, Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, Reliance Life, Acacia 
Mutual, Fidelity Mutual, Home Life, 
Life of Virginia, Manhattan Life, Pa- 
cific Mutual, State Mutual, Union Cen- 
tral, Woodmen of the World, Lincoln 
National, Bankers National, Berkshire 
Life, Colonial Life, Equitable of Iowa, 
United States Life, Atlantic Life, Co- 
lumbian National, Monarch Life, West- 
ern Life. Fire and Casualty—Glens 
Falls, Continental Assurance, Continen- 
tal Casualty, Springfield Fire and Ma- 
rine, Connecticut Fire, Federal Insur- 
ance, Phoenix Insurance, United States 
Guarantee. 


Contract Bonds 


Insurance was an important consid- 
eration of the New Jersey Turnpike 
even before construction began. In a 
public works project of this type, con- 
tractors are awarded construction con- 
tracts only after competitive bidding 
has established them as the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. The low bidder to 
whom the contract is awarded is re- 
quired by law to put up a bond through 
a recognized corporate surety, thus 
guaranteeing the performance of the 
obligations assumed under the contract. 
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He is also bound to put up a payment 
bond whereby he guarantees payment 
for all labor and materials bills ordered 
for his particular project. 

The Turnpike Authority required the 
approved contractor to furnish and de- 
liver the contract within ten days of 
the award date. The bond was required 
to be on a standard form supplied by 
the Authority and had to be for a sum 
of not less than the total price bid for 
the project. 

Before the execution of the contract, 
the Turnpike Authority demanded 
satisfactory proof of the solvency of 
the surety. During the course of events, 
if the surety did happen to fail, the 
contractor was bound to present an- 
other surety satisfactory to the Turn- 
pike Authority. 


Terms of Bonds 

Contractors bidding on a Turnpike 
project were required to guarantee the 
bid as being bona fide by posting a 
certified check or an indemnity bond 
known as a bid bond, which the con- 
tractor forfeited if he failed to enter 
into a contract with the Turnpike An- 
thority after it was awarded to him. 

If for any reason there was a default 
of contract by the contractor, the Au- 
thority called upon the surety to com- 
plete the terms of the contract. Costs 
to the Turnpike could be collected by 
deducting the amounts from payments 
due the contractor. When _ these 
amounts proved insufficient, payment 
was demanded on the surety bond. 

Prior to the completion of the proj- 
ect, the contractor, before receiving 
final or semi-final payment for his work, 
was required to furnish a maintenance 
bond by which the contractor guaran- 
teed to replace for one year after the 
acceptance of the project by the Au- 
thority. all work performed. 

The contractor was bound under the 
bond to furnish materials to replace 


those that were not in keeping with the 
terms of the contract. He was required 
to make good on any defects that be- 
came apparent before the expiration ot 
the bond at the end of one year. The 
amount of the bond was a sum equal 
to 5 per cent of the total contract price. 


Subcontractors Surety 


In cases where it was necessary for 
the contractor to sub-let work on his 
project, the subcontractor also had to 
post a performance and payment surety 
bond, guaranteeing the completion of 
his assignment and the payment of 
materials used. 

The Turnpike Authority and the con- 
tractor were designated as joint obligees 
under the bond which stated that there 
was in force a contract between Author- 
ity and contractor as well as a subcon- 
tract immediately covered by the bond. 

In no way did the subcontractors’ 
bonds affect the obligations of the con- 
tractor to the Authority. Its purpose 
was to act as an approval by the Au- 
thority of the making of a subcontract 
between the contractor and the sub- 
contractor. 


Payment of Claims 


In the payment of any claims arising 
out of the subcontract, the subcontrac- 
tor dealt with the contractor who in 
turn reimbursed the Turnpike Author- 
ity for lack of performance or payment 
on materials by the subcontractor. The 
contractor had an agreement with the 
Turnpike Authority that the Authority 
would in no way be responsible for 
damages arising out of the subcontract. 

The contractor was required, in the 
performance of his project, to have the 
following insurance coverages at the 
time of the awarding of the contract: 
workmen’s compensation, public lia- 
bility and property damage, plus spe 
cial hazards insurance on such opera: 
tions as blasting, etc. Another neces 
sary coverage was contingent liability 
arising out of the acts or omissions of 
persons not employees or agents of the 
contractor. 

The contract also stipulated that the 
contractor would have to carry what- 
ever other insurance might be neces 
sary to provide complete protection to 
the Authority and contractor against 
liability, damage and accident of any 
conceivable kind. Sufficient proof of 
such coverage had to be filed with the 
Authority before work commenced. 

Through the medium of insurance, 
the contractor assumed the burden of 
defending, indemnifying and holding 
harmless, the Turnpike Authority and 
those connected with it from all dam- 
ages to which the Turnpike was sub- 
ject by reason of injury to person oF 
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property of others resulting from the 
performance of the project. 

Those contractors whose projects were 
in the vicinity of the railroads—there 
are 39 Turnpike crossings over rail- 
roads—were required to take out an 
owner’s protective liability policy nam- 
ing the railroad as insured, thus in- 
demnifying the railroad for any loss 
or damages caused by the construction 
of the Turnpike in the vicinity of their 
property. 

For example if a passenger on a 
passing train was struck by some fly- 
ing debris that figured in the construc- 
tion of a nearby Turnpike section, the 
responsibility would not be with the 
railroad but would be assumed by the 
contractor through his insurance cov- 
erage. 


Current Coverages 


Now that the Turnpike has been 
completed, the Authority maintains 
whatever insurance is needed in the 
judgment of the consulting engineers. 
The various types could be grouped in 
two main categories: (1) insurance 
to provide against loss of or damage 
to the Turnpike and extensions. This 
would include loss of revenue as a re- 
sult of damages. (2) Public liability 
to the extent necessary to protect the 
interests of the Bondholders. 

Two interesting illustrations of the 
type of insurance in the first category 
are the multi-risk and use and occu- 
pancy policies on the three Turnpike 
bridges which span the Hackensack, 
Passaic and Raritan Rivers. 


In the Authority’s Bond Resolution 
—the Authority’s agreement with its 
Bondholders—there is the stipulation 
that the Bridges must he adequately 
covered by insurance from risks of 
direct loss or damage by: fire, light- 
ning, flood, rising waters, ice, explo- 
sion, strikers, locked-out workmen or 
persons taking part in labor dis- 
turbances, riots and civil commotions, 
vandalism, malicious mischief, tornado, 
cyclone, wind-storm, earthquake, colli- 
sion from or by water, airborne, or 
automotive traffic, and collapse. This 
coverage is afforded under a number 
of multi-risk policies taken out by the 
Authority. 

Also required under the Bond Reso- 
lution is the subsequent use and occu- 
Pancy insurance covering loss of toll 
revenues and revenues to the conces- 
sions affected by reason of necessary 
interruption, total or partial, resulting 
from the direct physical loss or dam- 
age to any of the three Bridges from 
any of the causes listed above. 


Neither type of coverage applies if 
loss or damage results from war, in- 
vasion, hostilities, revolution or insur- 
tection. 


Under the multi-risk coverage, te- 
covery is granted for loss or damage 
equal to: (1) 80 per cent of the re- 
placement value of the damageable 
sections of the Bridges; or (2) such 
amount as the Authority’s consulting 
engineer shall certify as the maximum 
probable amount of damage. 

Recovery under the use and occu- 
pancy policies is in an amount equal 
to 50 per cent of the revenues as esti- 
mated by the consulting engineer and 
covering the first twelve months from 
the beginning of operations. Once the 
Turnpike has reached its first birth- 
day, the amount of use and occupancy 
insurance—as estimated by the consult- 
ing engineer—should be sufficient to 
indemnify the Authority for the actual 
loss sustained up to 50 per cent of the 
revenues derived from Turnpike and 
concession operations during the 12 
months period prior to the date on 
which a loss was sustained. 

The policies provide that no indem- 
nity shall be paid for loss sustained 
during the first seven days of inter- 
ruption. An added deductible removes 
from the insurance due, the ordinary 
expenses saved by reason of curtail- 
ment of regular service. As to the 
methods of ascertaining the amount of 
loss, provisions are found in the vari- 
ous policies that make up this cover: 
age. 

The number of companies writing 
the multi-risk coverage on the Turn- 
pike was not available. However, 18 
companies are writing the coverage on 
use and occupancy of the Turnpike’s 
three Bridges. The number of policies 
total 36. 

There is no standard form for either 
coverage as assumed by the Turnpike 
Authority. A particular type of policy 
had to be drafted to fit the considera- 
tions involved. The Turnpike Author- 





ity’s representatives, the insurance 
compan.es and the Bridge Committee 
of the Inland Marine Underwriters 
Association were instrumental in the 
development of coverages that meet 
the unique needs of the New Jersey 
Turnpike. 

On or before the expiration date of 
the policies involved in both the multi- 
risk and use and occupancy coverages, 
the Turnpike must file with the Chase 
National Bank of New York, as trustee, 
a certificate declaring that the policies 
have been renewed for an additional 
period. If new policies of the same 
type have been obtained, the same pro- 
cedure is followed. 

Some day in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, there will be a network of super- 
highways such as the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, covering the entire nation. It is 
only by the construction of such super- 
highways that the country can cope 
with the continually growing vehicular 
traffic. 

Even today with 43 million automo- 
biles, trucks and buses on the roads, 
the great majority of highways are in- 
adequate, and it is estimated that by 
1970 there will be about 65 million 
vehicles in operation. 

The good investment experience that 
is forecast for the insurance companies 
from their Turnpike Revenue Bonds 
should mean that many more insur- 
ance companies will invest funds in 
the development of future super-high- 
ways so necessary to the expansion of 
business and commerce and the trav- 
eling leisure of motorists. 

In any event, the continued build- 
ing of these super-highways creates a 
great insurance market, for without the 
adequate coverages supplied by the 
multiple line and surety companies, it 
would be impractical to begin constru- 
tion. 





Above: Wide cloverleafs make for safe entries and exits. Opp. Page: Compare 
clean design of turnpike bridge with older bridge passing over it. 
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You 


And Your Family... 
And Medical Expense 


Insurance 


By Irv Davis 


Associate Editor 


ERHAPS today’s sickness and acci- 

dent insurance business can be com- 
pared with one of the streamlined, 
luxury-appointed, diesel-powered rail- 
way trains. Given the hi-ball, this sleek 
giant thunders down the rails as if 
showing to the world that no man or 
beast—or plane—can equal its power, 
its ability to perform, to get man where 
he wants to go at the moment he wants 
to get there. Down the miles of 
straight-a-way it goes, pistons churning, 
wheels almost gliding like a streak of 
light along the shining rails. But at the 
turn, something in the giant’s “brain” 
says, “Caution—less haste, more speed. 
Be bold but not rash!” 


Built-In A & H Power 
Today’s A & H business, like the 


streamlined diesel-giant, has vast built- 
in power: newly fashioned contracts 
paying more than ever before for a 
longer time; uniform provisions; rate 
and reserve structure designed (it is 
hoped) to stand the strain of increased 
“trafic”; “built-in” experience. The 
A & H engine has been given the hi- 
ball: it’s “burning the rails,” accumu- 
lating volume, reaching out into ex- 
panses of our population it never before 
had touched, extending forms of protec- 
tion which 50—even 15—years ago 
were only dreams. 

But, at the same time it is conscious 
of the turn in the road—the danger 
points, where speed and experiment 
must give way to restraint and caution. 
The business is straining to take the 
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American people where they want to 
go—get them there on time—but it is 
aware that to get them there at all it 
must observe the safety signals. 
Here are some of the signs of the 
built-in power of today’s accident and 
and sickness insurance (especially in- 
dividual and family medical expense 
policies): Daily benefit rates are as 
high as $15 in 24 companies; 19 offer 
$10, compared with around $7 or $8 
in 1947, . . . Thirty-seven companies 
offer the same limits to women and 
children as to the husband. . . . The 
most popular hospitalization time-limit 
is now 90 days instead of the 20 or 30 
days of just a few years ago... . At 
least three companies have no age limit 
for new business and 20 have none for 
renewals. . . . Fifty-four companies 
provide maternity benefits. ... A few 
companies are writing both individual 
and family medical-expense contracts 
on a guaranteed renewable basis. . . . 
Under the auspices of the Health In- 
surance Council and with the coopera- 
tion of hospital administrators, 40,000,- 
000 people are now potentially within 
reach of 27 hospital group admission 
plans. . . . Similar plans for individual 
insureds are now in an experimental 
stage. . . . Already 17 jurisdictions 
have adopted the new liberal Uniform 
Policy Provisions law, while in 15 
others, the new code is acceptable since 
no law is in conflict with it... . Major 
medical-expense insurance may pay 
without respect to hospitalization or 
disability—on a non-allocated basis— 
for practically all kinds of illness or 


accident—and without any time limit 
within which expense must be incurred. 

There is your modern, “diesel-pow- 
ered” A & H Insurance of 1952 strain- 
ing to provide adequate medical-care 
expense protection to as many people as 
possible, according to the picture drawn 
at the May seminar* of the Bureau of 
Accident and Health Underwriters. 
There is a sample of modern “power” 
for protection. Future designs are part- 
ly on the drafting boards, partly being 
held up until adequate controls are de- 
signed or more certain tests run. 

But this display of modern “power” 
was not the central theme of the con- 
ference. The central theme in question- 
form was “What’s holding us back?” 
“Why?” “What dangers are so bal- 
anced by offsetting factors that they 
can be safely ignored?” “Where must 
we continue to hold the throttle under 
strict control?” 

The problems behind these questions 
and the thinking of A & H people about 
the problems indicate the speed with 
which the business feels it can move 
now and how far it hopes to go in the 
near-future toward providing still more 
protection for its assureds and in wid- 
ening the protected area. 


Morbidity 

One of these problems is “over-age” 
risks, generally meaning those over 65. 
The problem is how to reconcile an in- 
creasing loss experience with “the dis- 
taste on the part of the public and our 
agents for premium increase and termi- 
nation of health policies prior to nor- 
mal retirement ages.” 

While no conclusions have as yet 
been drawn from surveys conducted, 
the figures show that as to weekly in- 
demnity policies nearly all Bureau com- 
panies still increase rates on new risks 
at 49 or 50 on males, earlier on female 
risks. A lesser number take similar 
action on medical-expense _ policies. 
About 20 per cent do not increase at 
all under medical-expense contracts. 

There are substantially more com- 
panies not requiring rate increases 00 
renewals, particularly in the medical- 





* The speakers whose talks are the source 
material for this synthesis of the Bu- 
reau’s Educational Seminar on Indi- 
vidual and Family Hospital Expense 
Policies are: Robert Carey, New York 
Life; Paul W. Stade, Lumbermen’s Mu- 
tual Casualty; Douglas J. Moe, U. S 
Life; A. P. Dowlen, Republic National 
Life; L. A. Orsini, Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters; Carroll J. Mec- 
Bride, Travelers; E. A. Hauschild, S¢- 
curity Mutual Life; Gerald S. Parker, 
Guardian Life of America; Alfred W- 
Perkins, Union Mutual Life; Francis J. 
Haran, Connecticut General; Paul H. 
Rogers, Aetna Life; J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers; David H. Harris, Equitable So- 
ciety; Henry R. Roberts, Connecticut 
General; J. Albert Burgoyne, Liberty 
Mutual; R. E. Ryan, Royal-Liverpool 
and John F. McAlevey, of the Bureau. 
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expense field. Thirty-one and one-half 
per cent of companies have no age 
limit on renewals, and about 35 per 
cent renew beyond age 74, a distinct 
improvement over the situation some 
years ago. One survey shows that out 
of 58 companies, 39 neither asked for 
additional premium nor reduced bene- 
fits on medical-expense policies. 

The trend toward increased liberality 
in continuing protection without pre- 
mium increases or reduction in cover- 
age is unmistakable. But that has not 
eased the fear of bad loss ratios as 
loss experience at the older ages in- 
creases. The real solution, according 
to many who have been giving much 
thought to the question—and the only 
one offered to resolve the above oppos- 
ing groups—may be to adopt a pre- 
mium for the younger age groups which 
“contains a redundancy sufficient to 
permit the setting up of a reserve to 
care for the increased morbidity rates 
in the older ages.” just as is already 
done in the non-cancellable lines. 





A second problem is hospitalization 
claim trends. Two sets of figures were 
reported at the Seminar based on sur- 
veys of slightly differing groups of 
companies. While loss ratios for the 
latest year were about 4 percentage 
points apart in both cases loss ratios 
on an incurred basis are shown to have 
been steadily increasing over the past 
five years. The reasons have been stated 
innumerable times but bear repeating 
in summary form: (1) increased costs 
of hospitalization which have been 
passed on to patients and their insurers 
(From 1930 to 1950 the hospital share 
of the medical dollar increased 66 per 
cent. Using 1935-39 as 100, rates aver- 
aged 235.3 in 1950 compared with 
257.3 in 1951, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics); (2) increased 


liberalization of hospital and medical- 
care coverages; (3) greater use of hos- 
pital facilities (some would say, over- 
use) at the insistence of both patients 
and physicians; (4) a great amount of 
duplication of or excessive coverage. 


Company thinking on this problen 
of hospitalization loss ratios embraces 
(1) what may be termed educational 
effort; (2) underwriting changes; (3) 
policy revision; (4) increased pre- 
miums; and (5) closer claim adminis- 
tration. 


Controls 


Probably premium revision and claim 
administration are means of last resort: 
it is difficult to catch up with inflated 
prices; besides, premium increases are 
not only disadvantageous from agent 
and public relations viewpoint, but often 
result in weeding out the better risks 
and leaving the worst. Close watching 
of claims is useful, more particularly 
to ferret out exaggerated claims and 
tendencies toward conscientious at- 
tempts to take the company for a ride. 
But it could lead to mistaken acts of 
over-conscientiousness too. It must be 
used with care. 


Effective controls over costs are bet- 
ter than carrying on a continuous chase 
after rising losses. That is why educa- 
tion of doctors and hospitals in the 
problems and uses of insurance is re- 
ceiving repeated emphasis in A & H 
circles. It will check the proneness of 
many doctors to up their fees just be- 
cause insurance is available; it could 
lead to lower fees and lower hospital 
charges as doctors and hospitals see 
that insurance guarantees the payment 
of a larger proportion of their costs as 
it becomes widespread, making un- 
necessary the loading of charges on 
insured patients to compensate for 
free care given others. 

Policy redrafting is a more immedi- 
ate remedy. It can be effective, for 
example, in affording sounder miscel- 
leneous benefits without watering down 
legitimate needs of the insured. 
Clearer designation of what benefits are 
intended with adequate allowance in 
the rate for broad benefits is a solution 
where it is found that a company is 
being obliged to pay losses under pro- 
visions not intended to cover such 
losses. 

Sounder underwriting can do much 
to prevent duplication of coverage or 
excessive insurance; restrict cover to 
limits that are reasonable; prevent 
anti-selection. An example of anti- 
selection discussed at the Seminar is 
insurance taken to pay for the expense 
resulting from a condition existing at 
the time the policy is applied for but 
which cannot always be detected. A 
substantial number of such cases seem 
indicated. 


Miscellaneous Benefit 


Considerable evidence was adduced 
to show that the miscellaneous benefit 
may have to be restricted or a higher 
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premium charged. Hospitals have ad- 


mitted that their announced room 
charges have been set low but that 
when the charges for miscellaneous 
benefits were added hospital room 
charges of four-Boston hospitals jumped 
from $12.62 to a bill averaging $19.16 
daily. The solution here, it was sug- 
gested, may be to divorce the miscel- 
laneous benefit from the daily benefit, 
to base the amount on the number of 
days in the hospital, omto return to 
allocated miscellaneous benefits. 


Excessive protection or duplication 
was indicated to be a trend worth look- 
ing into. Implication was that more 
serious attention must be given from 
here out to the extent of participation 
with other insurers, to individual com- 
pany limits and to pro-rating possi- 
bilities. 


Major Medical Expense 


While there is some disagreement 
among companies on underwriting prac- 
tices, limits and exclusions in the pri- 
mary medical-expense field, the dis- 
agreement is, for the most part, over 
details. Even on the question of pre- 
mium increases or no increase at older 
ages, where opinions are furthest apart, 
the trend seems toward a level pre- 
mium. 


But in the field of major medical ex- 
pense, practices are as numerous as 
companies. Fortunately, proponents of 
all theories frankly admit their prac- 
tices are all experimental, and there is 
little if any doctrinaire attitude. Prob- 
ably the one thing on which all agree 
is that successful underwriting of this 
line depends on adequate control of 
costs. That is the one big problem that 
has brought forth all manner of solu- 
tions. So far the one control that is 
effective without some reduction in pro- 
tection—i.e., complete understanding 
hetween insurer and supplier of ser- 
vice (the physician, hospital or nurse) 
—is still lacking here as it is in most 
cases of primary medical-expense pro- 
tection. Underwriting controls, there- 
fore, are almost the only device (by 
underwriting here is meant policy draft- 
ing as well as judgment in accepting 
or rejecting a line). 


Co-insurance and Deductibles 


Most companies agree on the neces- 
sity for a deductible and co-insurance. 
But at least one flatly states that it is 
an imposition on the insured, and, 
therefore, poor public relations, to im- 
pose co-insurance in addition to a de- 
ductible. An important statement at 
the Seminar on this question was: “The 
few statistics presently available tend 
to show that the application of co-insur- 
ance has little or no effect on the spend- 
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ing habits of people in the higher in- 
come groups... (and) even (in the 
case of the less wealthy) we are in- 
clined to think that on the whole people 
grow accustomed to spending habits 
which do not necessarily change to any 
great extent because insurance covers 
the loss.” This company, it should be 
noted, frankly admits that this opinion 
is conditioned on the cooperation of 
the medical profession. 

As in all discussion of illness, an- 
other big question in this field is how 
to identify the date at which liability 
begins. Some feel the disability should 
be required, because apart from hypo- 
chondriacs (who, of course, cannot be 
said not to be ill) and the true fakers, 
disability is a pretty sure sign of when 
illness is compensable and return to 
work is an indication (though admitted- 
ly, not conclusive) of cessation of need. 
Others want to go still further and tie 
benefits to hospitalization, need for 
which cannot easily be manufactured. 

However, here again, a few com- 
panies, taking a look at public reaction, 
at the initial purpose of “catastrophe” 
medical-expense insurance and at pos- 
sibilities of governmental intervention, 
say, in effect, “Look, if we’re going to 
cover major medical expense, let's 
cover all expenses that begin after the 
policy takes effect—no matter when the 
illness began, no matter whether the 
insured is disabled or not, or whether 
he is hospitalized.” They even go 
further and extend protection to ex- 
penses incurred as long as a year after 
termination of the policy, provided the 
care causing the expense began during 
the policy term. 

Some think childbirth and expenses 
originating in pregnancy are not or 
need not be a major medical expense, 
since they can be anticipated and the 
expenses budgeted. Others label “nor- 
mal” pregnancy not major expense but 
will reimburse for complications. Some 
underwriters believe nervous or mental 
disorders much too susceptible to the 
plans of those with malice afore- 
thought. Their opponents say in effect, 
“Yes, the danger is unmistakable, but 


aside from our wish to completely cover 


the public through a policy whose’ in-’ 
tent is to pay the major expenses of all 
illnesses or accidents, we feel that’ a 
high deductible and a time-limit within 
which expenses must be incurred is 
answer enough to this question.” 


The Experiment 


And that brings up still other differ- 
ences of opinion: Shall there be such 
a time limit or not? If so, how long? 
As to the deductible, should there be 
a “corridor” between the top limit of 
primary benefits and the place where 
major medical policies begin to pay, 








or should some overlapping be assumed 
and the primary insurance payments 
be credited against the deductible? 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
major medical-expense field is not the 
formidability of the problems—as per- 
plexing as they are—but the refresh- 
ingly experimental and hopeful atti- 
tude with which they are being faced. 
A couple of quotes will illustrate: 

“It is most important .. . that every- 
one concerned—company people, super- 
visory officials, and producers—recog- 
nize that we are engaged in an experi- 
ment and that sympathetic treatment of 
the problems involved and an ability 
to make adjustments in our thinking as 
such adjustments seem to be required 
is essential. Time-honored coverage 
concepts and inflexible forms require 
ments may have to be modified or 
abandoned. In the interests of success- 
fully developing a form of cover which 
the industry has been repeatedly ac- 
cused of neglecting, such changes 
should be made intelligently and with- 
out creating additional inflexible rules.” 


* * #4 De ite: 
“It is our belief that working, with 
this group ($4,000 to $5,000 incofue- 
bracket) we can establish’ the ; basic 
principles which should underlie the 
writing of the coverage and obtain the 
answers to what may need to be done 
to bring it within reach of the indus- 
trial class.». “2..” 
= * #& 
“Quite apart from theories, we were 
unwilling to saddle the insured with 
additional substantial expenses on top 
of the deductible. . . . After all, he did 
buy the policy to ayoid paying catas- 
trophic medical expenses and if he 
were burdened for instance with a 25 
per cent co-insurance clause, he might, 
in the case of a serious accident or 
sickness find himself liable for around 
$1,250 (on a $5,000 policy). This is 4 
minor catastrophe in itself. We are also 
inclined to think that co-insurance may 
be bad from a public relations point 
sof view. Alter all, this is a personal 
feontract, not a business one, and we 
‘well know that people do not properly 


4tréad their contracts, and even if they 


do, are often at a loss to understand. 
why, after they have paid the first 50 
many dollars of loss, they should still 
have to find additional amounts. . . -” 

No greater progress has been made 
in the accident and sickness field than 
in the past five to ten years when the 
straight stretches of “track” have been 
frequent and the horizon has opened 
vistas of service only recently come '0 
view. It remains only to watch the 
turns in the road, to anticipate them 
wisely, without letting reasonable ca 
tion turn to stifling fear. 
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In South America, a strange humming sound 
enticed a boa constrictor out of the jungle. 


He slithered up to the building the sound came 
from, and peered into the window. 


What he saw was a huge black object, one end 
whirling with flashing copper. Fascinated, he 
crawled through the window, up to the object, and 
—-BAM! 


It took four hours to put out the blaze the boa 
started—by crawling into an electric generator! 


That reptile arsonist cost an American power 
company thousands of dollars. But the money was 
recovered—through American insurance! 


This South-American protection was written 
through a broker right here in the United States. 
The contract was in familiar U.S. terms. The claim 
was paid in U. S. dollars. All because the broker 
worked through American International Under- 
writers. 

AIU provides thousands of brokers and agents 
with complete insurance service on every kind of 
foreign risk. It has helped these men find new 


sources of income... “competition-proof” their ac- 
counts .. . open the door to new clients. It can help 
you, too! 


AIU makes overseas insurance as simple — and 
profitable — for you to handle as domestic risks. 
They put 32 years of experience to work for your 
Clients, to give them: Coverage without gaps or 
overlaps . . . policies that take into consideration 
every law, custom, and quirk of the country in- 
volved ... claims paid on the spot, anywhere in the 
World — in any currency premiums are paid in. 


The case 


CULLOUS 


snake! 
























You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign 
risks. Take it to AIU — and AIU is your expert! 


For full information and literature, write AIU, 
Dept. S, 102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 


ORLD, 
oy “a, . 
> American 
oe 
a ) International 


Underwriters 


AU 


New York - Washington, D. C. + Chicago « Dallas 
San Francisco + Los Angeles « Seattle 
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Practice and Procedure 


(Current Policy Forms) 




























































































| 
Standard Policies 
| Written on Ages Non-Medical Sub-Standard Is 
-— = 
Juvenile At Death Ci 
Accident 
| Hospitali-| and Fractiona! 
COMPAR } Graded Occupa- | Standard Uses Graded | zation Health | Premiums == 
Y Death tional Physical | Extra Rated | Multiple | Death Not Yet 
Adult Benefit Rating Rating | Premium yy Table of | Benefit D Occidenta’ 
Age Age to Age Ages Limits | Removed* | Removedt | Charged Mortality | Granted | Written Separately | Waived? jy 
oe —|—-—--——— ———— EEE : a cine ivi 
| | Pan-. 
Acacia Mutual.......... 16-65 | 0-14 1 0-40 | AF 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no 
yes no Paul Re 
hawme Lie, veceseel 10-70 0-10 | 5 0-40 5,000 | Ayes A yes yes yes no no yes yes ja wa 
on a.  eeaaaah os 0-15 tt 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Peninsula 
i | } 0-14 6 mo. 1-45 | 5,000 yes no no no yes no no no no Penn Mut 
American . ol 10-65 0-14 1 1-45 | 5,000 yes J yes no yes no no no no Peoples L 
Philadelp! 
American National........| 10-65 ou | 1 0-45 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes no no no no Phoeni 
i 
— — | 10-65 o-4 | 1 0-45 B 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes . 
Ranieabte Ue... sal e+ 0-12 1 | 035 |_ 7,500 yes | yes yes yes no no no no yes Protective 
eee ossesees } 0-9 1 0-40 | T 10,000 yes | yes yes no yes no no no no Provident 
Sick Sagtecl ee 0-14 | 1 0-40 | 5,000 yes yes | yes no no no no no yes Provident 
. Prudentia 
Bankers Life, lowa........| 10-65 01 | 1 | O49 | 5,000 yes | yes | yes no yes no | 
yes yes Ww 
Genkere ie, Web... aie 10-65 | 0-20 2 0-40 | S 10,000 yes | yes yes no yes no | no no yes Puritan Li 
Bank se [ 15-60 0-4 | 1 0-40 | 56,000 yes yes yes no yes no ; no no yes Reliance | 
Bankers — ‘ P 15-60 o-14 | 5 | 040 | 5,000 yes yes yes no no no | yes yes no Republic | 
Bankers aie | 66 | OM | ft 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no | no no no Security L 
Beneficial Life............| 1665 | 0-416 2 | 049 | **5,000 yes | Pate 
yes yes no no no | no no yes 
Sorkehive Life seal 18-5 | OM |AUT | 0-40 5000 | yee | yes yes no yes no | yes | yes yes Security A 
he a | ss 0-15 O-1 | | yes | yes yes no no no no no yes Shenando: 
+ 9 1 | 040 10,000 yes yes yes | no yes no |—oyes yes yes Southland 
PEON .| 15-70 0-15 | 1 | 6-45 K yes yes yes | yes no no | ne no yes Southwes' 
Standard 
Carolina Life... | 10-60 ~ | 5 0-45 | 2,500 yes yes | yes no 
yes no | no no yes 
Cos | Life Assur, lows U. 0-65 1 | 040 | 5000 | yes yes | yes no yes no | no no yes Standard | 
—— aon Be sea 10-60 | 0-14 4 645 | 5,000 yes yes | yes no no no no no yes Standard | 
a tional 10-70 09 1 10-40 5 7,500 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes Sun Life, 
umbus Mutual. 12-65 on | 1 040 | =5,000 yes yes yes — yes ‘ yes yes yes Sun Life, 
Connecticut 15-70 04 | 5 | O35 | 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes no | yes yes yes o-gkn 
Connectiont Mutual...... _ o70 Q 0-40 | 5,000 | Ayes yes yes no yes no =| no no yes Travelers 
; = 10-65 | 0-9 AG1 | @35 | 10,000 Ayes | yes yes no yes no no no yes Union Cer 
tal Aawur. 10-05 | +OF | 1 0-40 | 10,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes Union Lat 
- 15-65 0-14 | AX 544 =s-_« 000 _—| yes yes yes no yes no no yes no = Mu 
| | inion Nat 
Equitable, N. Y. 15-70 014 «| 6g «(1840 | 10,000 | yes yes yes | hh yes yes no | 
| 10, gg yes nm | \es 
ee 1S, tone | 10-70 0-14 1 0-40 6,000 Ayes | yes yes yes no no | no no yes United Be 
: ri} A PPA t | 15-65 0-14 2 0-35 | 5,000 Ayes | yes yes no no no no no yes United L. 
oe amt 10-60 1-9 | 6 mo. 045 | = 7,500 bee ; yes no yes no | yes yes United St: 
Putin dqetes | 15-65 0-14 | 1 0-45 5,000 yes | yes yes no yes ne yes yes yes barr ned 
ashingt 
Fidelity Mutual......... } 1 0-45 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no 
yes 
Franklin Life. | 15-85 04 | 1 | 040 \AH 10,000 | yes | yes yes no no no | oo no yes West Coa: 
General American... 0-14 | M1 | O40 | N 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes Western | 
= = 16-70 O16 | 1 | 0-45 7,500 yes yes yes no no no | no no yes Western é 
etandens 2-60 | 01 |} 2 0-35 2,000 yes yes yes | 10 no no no no yes Wisconsin 
| | } | 
died 10-65 | O89 1 | O45 |AW 6,000 yes yes | yes | no no no =| no no yes — 
Great Weet, Canada 1665 | 018 | 1 | 045 AL 5.000 | Ayes | yes yes yes no yes | yes yes yes é 
uaran p aa...... 10-58 | O8 | 4 | @45 | 26,000 yes | yes | yes | no yes no | yes yes | yes —Oc 
Guardian 85 0-14 1 045 | 5000 | yes | yes | yes | no | yes | mo | me | fo yes satisfac 
u 10-65 | O11 1 | @40 | 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no | no | no yes non-ha: 
—A 
Home, N. Y... . 10-65 0-15 1 |1mo.-40| B 5,000 yes yes yes | no yes no no no yes t—Su 
Home, a, at 10-60 0-9 1 0-9 3,500 | yes yes yes | no yes no no no yes furnish 
Hoosier a Bureau 10-65 0-9 3 16-45 | 5,000 yes yes yes oe yes ‘ |AM yes | R yes yes t—Tc 
=e . Life..........) 1566 | 0-44 1 10-35 7,500 yes yes yes no yes yes no no yes §—Fu 
erson Standard 10-70 0-9 Tand 5 0-40 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes to age 
John Hancock........ | 1 | 0-14 1 040 /AV 5,000 yes yes yes no ~ 
= yes no no no AQ yes U 
=, Life. | 165 | O14 1 0-40 | yes yes yes no no no no no yes . ry 
con ses: 15-60 0-14 3 to 5 0-35 | 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes D—A 
Lafayette Life. | 106 | 08 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no no a 
berty a 1565 | 0-414 1 0-40 | R 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no |Ryes | Ryes yes bearing 
Life ins. Co., Va 16-70 | 044 1 0-30 | N 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no yes | R yes of time 
Lincote SF | 0-14 1 0-40 6,000 yes yes yes no yes yes | Ryes ~~ yes > be 
tan, N.Y 1 0-9 5 0-40 | 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no yes yes ee 
— c FF 18-70 0-14 1 o40 | 1 yes yes yes yes no no no no yes —_s 
jassachusetts Mut... . . 10-70 01 | 1 0-40 |A110,000 | yes yes yes no yes (AJ yes no no yes ae ,- 
itan Life........ 15-65 0-14 | AC3 0-50 (AE 10,000 | J yes J yes AO AO AO no no es | AP yes evidenc 
wadend by ak 10-65 | O89 | 1 0-40 10,000 | Ayes yes yes no yes no no 9 yos I—Ag 
ee jutual 10-65 | 69 1 045 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes J—Cc 
lern Woodmen....... 16-60 0-16 6 mo. 0-45 3,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no AQ yes K—A 
Life...... 1 | 04 | 1 0-40 6,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes L--M 
| M -$: 
time. ..... 11-0 | oO | 1 0-40 5, yes sc no no ro ne 08 months 
Mateal Benefit, N. Y 15-70 0-14 ; 15-40 | D5,000 | H yes yes ns no po no no ne E yes N. . 
= | See os | oe. : 4 AR Hy yes yes yes no yes no no no yes and 36. 
ee yes yes yes no yes no yes 
Mutual Trust Life.. 15-85 | 014 1 0-35 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no Hoag yes eadites 
| 
National Life, Vt... .. 10-70 | 08 0-40 | 10,000 yes no no no no 68 > o 
National L. & A... 10-65 09 1-2 0-45 |AS 7,500 yes ne S no poe no no yes yes — 
National Life, iowa... 16-60 0-15 AA 0-45 2,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes Q—) 

; ve, ie 10-60 09 1 045 6,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no no F M 
National Mutual Ben. 0-60 0-18 5 0-49 3,000 ‘ ate yes no no no no no no : = 
New England Mutual 1-65 0-14 0-40 |G 10,000 yes ys yes no yes no no no yes S—A 
North Ace... 15-65 0-14 6 mo 0-40 6,000 | Jyes Jyes yes no yes no yes yes yos T—A 
North American L. ac 10-65 0-10 1 0-40 7,500 yes yes yes ne yes no yes yes yos U—A 

wataal..... 5-65 ae (ery Eee Gets Wis no no no no no no AQ yes V—A 
Northwestern ie 0-9 6 mo. 0-30 | F 10,000 | Ayes yes yes no yes no Ryes | Ryes vas ny z 
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Practice and Procedure—continued 




































































Standard Policies 
Written on Ages Non-Medical Sub-Standard Is 

y ‘int uveni At Death 
. a Accident Are 

Sub- Hospitali-| and Fractionat 

Graded Occupa- | Standard Uses | Graded | zation | Health | Premiums 

COMPANY Death tional | Physical | Extra | Rated | Multiple| Death Not Yet 

Adult Benefit Rating Rating |Premium| Upin | Table of | Benefit Due - 

Age Age to Age Ages Limits |Removed*|Removedt| Charged | Age | Mortality} Granted | Written Separately | Waived 
Occidental, Cal........... 16-65 0-15 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Ph ee | oe |) | (Cie) | ej |e | me) eee) me 
Pan- ican... 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 | X 10,000 yes yes How no yes no no no || ~—soyes 
Paul Revere....... 15-70 0-14 2 10-45 5, yes yes yes yes yes no yes yes yes 
Peninsular Life. . 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes 
Penn Mutual... _.. 17-65 0-16 1 5-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Peoples Life, ind......... 15-60 0-14 1 15-35 5,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
Philadelphia Life......... 10-60 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Phoenix Mutual... . | 1-65 0-15 N1 0-45 10,000 yes yes yes no no no no no yes 
pomererat RE] S| | ee] BB) | ele |e |) BE TE | Oe 
- no 
Provident Mutual........ .| 1-65 * 1 5-35 5,000 ae 4 ond no and no no no yes 
Prudential Ins. .| 10-66 0-9 BB 0-40 |CC 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no Ryes | R yes yes 
Puritan Life 15-65 0-15 5 15-35 3,000 yes yes yes no yes ae 5 no no yes 
Reliance Life | 10-70 0-14 1 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes yes yes yes yes 
Republic National... . | 15-65 0-14 1 0 44 10,000 yes yes yes no no no yes yes yes 
SecurityL.&A.........| 15-60 0-14 1 15-35 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Security L. & T. io 5-65 0-10 5 5,000 yes yes yes no no yes yes yes yes 
Security Mutual, N. Y.....| 10-70 0-9 1-5 10-40 10,000 es es no yes no yes yes yes 
Shenandoah Life......... 10-65 0-9 1 0-30 7,500 ves pon ~ no no no no no yes 
Southland Life... | 18-65 0-14 1 0-45 7,500 yes yes | yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Southwestern Life... . | 10-65 0-9 1 0-45 7,500 | H yes yes | y no yes no no no yes 
Standard Ins. Co.......... | 15-65 0-14 1 15-40 5,000 | yes J yes yes no no no yes yes yes 
Standard Life, Pa....... 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 | M 5,000 yes | yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Standard Life, Ind... 10-65 0-10 1 0-45 3,000 yes | yes yes yes yes no no no pond 
Sun Life, Canada. ..... 1 mo.-70 | 1mo.-8 8 1mo.-46| 10,000 | O yes no yes yes no no no no yes 
Sun Life, Md. 10-60 | O89 1 0-35 5,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes 
Texas Life 15-65 0-14 1 0-45 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Travelers Ins... . 10-70 0-9 v1 040 | L7,500 | H yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Union Central. . . 10-70 0-14 1 0-40 | 10,000 yes yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Union Labor............. 10-70 0-9 N1 0-40 3,000 yes yes no no yes no no no yes 
Union Mutual........... |} 10-65 | 0-15 EE! 0-40 5,000 yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Union National... . | 10-65 0-14 1 0-44 6,000 | yes yes yes no yes no no no no 
United Benefit. ; 10-60 | 0-14 1 10-40 6,000 | yes yes yes yes no no yes yes | yes 
United L. & A... 8... 15-65 0-14 1 0-40 10,000 | yes C yes yes no no no no no yes 
United States Life........ 10-65 0-9 AB 5 0-45 /AD 5,000 | yes yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Volunteer State... 10-65 0-9 1 0-40 10,000 J yes J yes yes no yes no no no yes 
Washington Nat'l. . we | OM | 1 0-40 | 7,500 | yes | yes yes no no no yes yes | yes 
| | 
West Coast Life 15-65 4 | 1 15-40 5,000 yess | yes yes no yes no yes yes yes 
Western Life........... 15-65 0-14 | 1 ANO-35 | 7,500 yes yes yes no yes no no no | yes 
Western & Southern......| 15-60 0-14 | 1 0-40 | 5,000 yes | yes yes no no | no no no | = yes 
Wisconsin National... 10-70 | 0-9 6 mos. 0-60 | 5,000 yes | yes yes no no yes yes yes yes 
{ i 





*—Occupational rating will be removed if insured furnishes 
satisfactory evidence of insurability and a change is made to a 
non-hazardous occupation. 

o —Ages 10-39. Before 10 and after 39 graded. 

t—Sub-standard physical rating will be removed if insured 
furnishes satisfactory evidence of insurability at a later date. 

t- To first birthday. 

§—Full death benefit except in New York. Return of premium 
to age 10 at issue ages under 5. 

A—Evidence of insurability required. 

B—Until examined. 

C—Ages 0-3, $10,000; 31-40, $5,000; 41-45, $2,500. 

D—-Ages 36-40, $3,000. 

E-—-In addition there shall be included in the proceeds a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the annual premium as the interval 
of time between the date of death and the next premium due 
date bear to one year. 

F--Ages 3-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5,000. 

; G-—-Ages 31-35, $7,500; ages 36-40, $3,000; 2, 3, 5 and 10 year 
erm ages 15-35, $5,000. 

One year after change in occupation upon satisfactory 
evidence that insured does not contemplate again changing. 

I—Age 10 in New York state. 

J—-Considered individually. 

K—Ages 5-15, $2,000; 15-40, $5,000; 40-45, $2,500. 

L--Minimum, $2,000; juvenile, $1,000. 

— insurance for first year if issued at age under 12 

N -Males, ages 15-30, $10,000; ages 31-35, $7,500; ages 0-14 
and 36-40 and females, ages 0-40, $5,000; for males ages 0-14, 
and 31-35, one year after limit has been issued, will consider 
additional to bring total up to $10,000. 
ae td restrictions apply in Iowa, Massachusetts and 

P--Age 5 for Endowment at 85. 
re Males, age 0-14, 31-35, $5,000; 15-30, $7,500; 36-40, $3,000. 

emales, 0-35, $5,000; 36-40, $3,000. 

R--Group only. 

S—Ages 0-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000. 

- Ages 0-1, $5,000; 2-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000. 

All issued on adult policy forms on all plans except term. 

. Ages 10 on Term to 21 in New York. 

x ~ Yes on currently issued policies ‘“‘no’’ on all others. 

irade scale, $4,000 to $10,000. 


Y—Ages 10-30, $7,500; 31-40, $5,000. 

Z—Ages 5-35, $7,500, males only. 

AA—One-half face amount for first year is issued at age less 
than six months, full benefit thereafter. ; 

AB—Return of Premiums with interest prior to age 5 in New 
York. 

AC—New York, age 5; Canada, exact age 4. 

AD—Ages 0-40, $5,000; 41-45, $3,000, males only. 

AE—At ages 10-35, $5,000 at ages 5-9 and 36-40; $2,500 at 
ages 41-45; $1,500 at ages 46-50. Medical not required at ages 
0-4. Married women $2,500 at ages under 41; medical required 
at 41 and over. 

AF—$3,000 for women over age 14. 

AG—First birthday if issued at age under 6 months. 

AH—Ages 0-4, $5,000; 5-35, $10,000; 36-40, $5,000. 

Al—$10,000 at age 35 ($5,000 limit in one year). 

AJ—Pension Trust. 

AL—Ages 0-2, $2,500; 41-45, $3,000. 

AM—Group and individual. 

AN—Male and single females, ages 36-40, $5,000; married fe- 
males through age 40, $3, b 

AO—Uses special tables of mortality. 

AP—In addition the portion of a premium applicable to a 
period beyond month of death is refunded except on $5,000 
whole life and interim term. 

AQ—Such portion of premiums which are paid after the end 
of policy month in which death occurs shall be paid as part 
of proceeds. 

AR—Ages 31-40, $5,000. 

AS—Ages 0-4, $2,000; 5-9, $5,000; 10-35, $7,500; 36-40, $4,000; 
41-45, $2,500. 

AU—Return premium to ages 5-15 also issued. 

AV—Men and single women ages 0-14, $5,000; 15-30, $10,000; 
31-35, $7,500; 36-40, $5,000. 

AW—After 1 year additional non-medical $5,000 ages 0-40. 

AX—Graded death benefit of $250 during first policy year for 
issued age 0 only. 

BB—Age 5 in Canada and New York. 

CC—Not more than $10,000 in all unless medical satisfactory 
to company has been obtained in meantime. 

EE—Return premium to ages 10, graded to ages 5, 10 and 
return premium to ages 5, 16 in N. Y. 

FF—WiIll consider at older ages in special cases. 

GG—In hospital, major expense policy only. 

HH—Single premium and joint life only. 
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T around 7:30 of the evening of 
September 28, 1947, a guard mak- 
ing his rounds on the New York City 
docks of the Grace Line (15th Street 
on the North River) discovered flames 
creeping along the timbers of the sub- 
structure of Pier 57. Before another 
hour had passed, 80 pieces of land ap- 
paratus and six fireboats were on the 
scene attempting to control an eight. 
alarm fire that was gushing forth thick, 
acrid smoke and crackling fingers of 
flame from the creosoted-soaked piles 
and framing that supported the $3 mil- 
lion wharf. 

Traffic was halted on the West Side 
Highway and 11th Avenue while fire- 
men brought out pneumatic drills to try 
to force holes through the concrete 
lower deck in an effort to reach the 
flames. But by the time a few inches 
had been drilled the fire had edged its 
way further toward the bulkhead. An- 
other hole further back was started. and 
again the fire would have reached be- 
yond the drilling point. By midnight 
the entire superstructure—the wooden 
shed and grotesquely twisted steel sup- 
porting girders—collapsed in four sec- 
tions with a deafening roar, and clouds 
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Remains of Pier 57 after September 28, 1947, fire 


IRE PROTECTION ON THE WATERFRONT) 


the story of New York City’s 10-Year Pian 


of smoke and debris spiraled skyward. 
During the three days firemen fought 
to keep the fire under control, 140 were 
injured or overcome and, besides the 
pier itself, some 400 tons of cargo were 
destroyed. 


A New Era 


That was the end of the 40-year-old 
wharf that had been not only the scene 
of many sailings and dockings of pass- 
engers but had served as the loading 
point for hundreds of thousands of tons 
of precious Allied cargo during World 
Wars I and II. More important, per- 
haps, it was the beginning of New York 
City’s rebuilding and remodeling pro- 
gram for its 160 odd piers. For, while 
there had been other fires that had 
prompted much thought and discussion 
of modernizing and new building, the 
Pier 57 fire convinced the City, and 
especially the Department of Marine 
and Aviation, that the first step must 
be to “preserve what we have.” Out of 
the lesson of Pier 57 came the 10-Year 
Plan for modernization and fire pre- 
vention, rehabilitation and new con- 
struction. 


With the enthusiastic support of the 
then Commissioner of Marine and Avia- 
tion, G. Joseph Minetti, and Fire Com- 
missioner Frank J. Quayle, Deputy 
Commissioner (now Commissioner) Ed- 
ward F. Cavanagh, Jr., called a meeting 
of the fire chief and his deputies, insur- 
ance underwriters and fire prevention 
experts, rating men, engineers, and civic 
leaders. It was this meeting which in- 
itiated plans for the development of 
New York’s modern piers and set up 
the committee under Commissioner 
Cavanagh to draft what has come to be 
known as the 10-Year Plan for the Re- 
habilitation and Development of the 
Waterfront of the Port of New York. 
adopted by the city authorities in May. 
1949. 

Cavanagh was no novice at fire pre- 
vention. Released from active duty as 
Lieutenant Colonel. Army Air Forces. 
in December, 1945, he had served under 
Lt. General William Knudsen as Di- 
rector of Intelligence and Security, Tf 
sponsible for security of all Army Air 
Force procurement, production and sup 
ply, and for the internal security of 
thousands of industrial plants through 
out the United States and Canada. In 
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one year he had reduced fire losses, 
through installation of fire fighting and 
fire prevention organization, by more 
than $30 million. 

Under Commissioner Cavanagh’s ad- 
ministration, rehabilitation, new con- 
struction and modernization along the 
waterfront have reached an unprece- 
dented high; about half of the pro- 
jected $58 million program has been 
completed, including 99 per cent of 
substructure fire prevention work; 100 
per cent of sprinklering on major piers 
and nearly half on all piers; and new 
Pier 57 will, in the Spring of 1953, take 
its place as one of the most modern 
and best equipped shipping terminals 
in the world. 


HAT happened at Pier 57? What 

had happened, in fact, to all of 
the City’s harbor facilities that such a 
major development program should be 
necessary? Exactly the cause of the 
conflagration at the 15th Street North 
River dock has never been determined. 
One theory is that some live coals from 
a passing tugboat may have dropped 
into the water which at the time had 
a coating of oil on it, and that these 
coals drifted quickly toward the piles 
under Pier 57, smouldered and finally 
ignited the oil-soaked timbers. 

Like all the City’s piers, some of 
which date from 1870, construction was 
such as to permit a small punt, launched 
from a fire-boat, to pass under the main 
deck and thus attempt to control a fire 
in the substructure. The trouble is that 
this works, assuming the fire is not out 
of hand, when the tide is low, but not 
when high tide brings the water up 
to within a few feet of the lower plank- 
ing. There was no way to reach flames 
at that point, as was proved too late 
on the night of September 28 when the 
firemen tried in vain to bore through 
the concrete deck. 


War and Depression 


But why were not plans made to 
remedy this situation long before? Un- 
doubtedly, in part, because of inertia 
and lack of foresight. But it must also 
be remembered that, despite consider- 
able new pier construction after World 
War I (13, for example on Staten 
Island, and several along both the East 
and North Rivers). many piers dete- 
tiorated from lack of use and exposure 
during the depression when shipping 
had fallen off and steamship companies, 
to whom the City rents its piers, had 
vacated. On top of this, there came 
along World War II: Time was of the 
essence; frequently turn-around time 
at the docks was only a few hours; 
sometimes 70 or more ships stood in the 
Narrows waiting for docking space; 60 


per cent of war-cargo was from this 
country and a very large portion of 
this loaded at the Port of New York. 
There was no time for repairs, and in- 
stallation of fire-prevention would have 
interfered dangerously with the loading 
of vital war material. So, for a period 
of almost 20 years much needed atten- 
tion had not been given to the water- 
front facilities of the largest port in the 
world. 

The items of deterioration and fnade- 
quacy were outlined in a report of the 
Commissioner to the Mayor as follows: 

1. Many piers were either too short, 
too narrow or too old. 

2. Many slips (the water space be- 
tween piers) were too narrow. 

3. Most were not fireproofed, espe- 
cially in their substructures. 

4. Steel columns at the bulkhead 
end often obstructed truck move- 
ments. 

5. Chutes and other handling equip- 
ment were in many instances ob- 
solete. 

6. Few had direct rail connections 
and required the use of lighters, 
floats, barges and trucks, result- 
ing in more expensive operations 
than otherwise would have been 
necessary. 

On the North River, for example, 
while 14 docks were in “excellent con- 
dition,” 23 were reported fair but too 
small and three, dilapidated. One, Pier 





57, had, of course, been destroyed at 
the time the survey was made. 


The Port of New York 


The North River is but one section 
of the Port of New York waterfront 
which consists of the Upper Bay, the 
Lower Bay, Arthur Kill and Kill von 
Kull, Newark Bay, Raritan Bay, and 
the connecting waterways we know as 
the East River, Long Island Sound, and 
the Harlem River connecting the East 
River at Hell Gate with the Hudson 
on the West, which in the vicinity of 
Manhattan is called the North River. 
This area is literally fingered with piers 
and ships, either loading or unloading. 

The Port of New York traffic is not 
only five times greater than that of 
Philadelphia (its nearest competitor) 
in dollar volume—$8 billions in 1951— 
but is twice that port’s volume in ton- 
nage. New York City embraces three- 
fourths the Port’s population and han- 
dles 70 per cent of the Port’s commerce 
of general tonnage (more on a dollar 
basis). The 675,000 persons employed 
in the trucking, importing and export- 
ing, banking and marine insurance 
fields, and along the waterfront con- 
stitute one-tenth of the City’s popula- 
tion. Payrolls and supplies for ships 
amount to a half-billion dollars a year. 
$100 millions of this is for shipping 
labor alone. You can sse, then, what 
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the Port means to New York’s prosper- 
ity, to people’s livelihood, and what 
would happen if the Port were allowed 
to deteriorate beyond repair. Pier 57 
alone employed at least 1000 people 
at operations peak at a payroll of 
$2 million annually. 

So, along with the Port of New York 
Authority and the World Trade Corp., 
a state-chartered corporation sponsored 
by business and civic leaders, the De- 
partment of Marine and Aviation of 
the City of New York prepared plans 
for the Port’s renovation and modern- 
ization. The Department’s Plan was 
approved by the City fathers, and that 
is the plan under which the City is 
spending some $58 million or more 
(subject to cost changes over the 10- 
year period since 1949). 


The 10-Year Plan 


While the plan called for certain 
general specifications at certain esti- 
mated costs within certain specified 
periods of time, a number of changes 
have been made in construction speci- 
fications, time dead-lines and cost. This 
has been partly due to newer, more 
efficient ways of construction, partly to 
unexpected problems and _ inflated 
prices. For example, fire protection 
facilities, originally budgeted at $3.- 
453,000, have actually cost nearer $4.- 
300,000, and is somewhat more than 50 
per cent completed (about 99 per cent 
completed on major piers). 

Another influencing factor is the 
prospect of getting tenants, for the City 
leases its piers, for the most part, to 
private interests. Reconstruction, there- 
fore, is usually timed to start when a 
pier lease has been signed and a ten- 


ant’s special requirements. if any, 
worked into the reconstruction blue- 
prints. 


But, let’s take a look at the original 
draft of the 10-year plan, remembering 
that it has been revised for reasons 
just noted: 

The 10-year plan is part of the City’s 
Master Plan for over-all development 
of the waterfront. It is divided into 


four parts: 

1. New Construction. $46,790,000 
2. Rehabilitation 2,605,000 
3. Reconstruction and 

Installation of mod- 

ern mechanical 

equipment 5.453.000 
4. Fire Protection 3,453,000 


Sections two and three of the Plan 
include adapting inshore fronts to more 


efficient truck movements to relieve 
street congestion; additional hoists, 
chutes, ramps, elevators, etc.; more 


and better storage space; repair, re- 
newal of deteriorated parts; painting; 
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wider door openings; building of longer 
and wider piers; installation of strong- 
er pilings; steel framing of sheds; 
construction to take heavier loads; 
more passenger and truck ramps; re- 
placement of corroded metals and de- 
fective girders; overhauling electrical 
facilities; installation of modern light- 
ing, heating and plumbing, and the 
like. 

Fire protection and prevention work 
includes automatic sprinklering; con- 
struction of concrete fire walls and of 
meta] fire curtains; manual alarms and 
rate-of-rise automatic dry pipe sprinkler 
systems: fire holes; installation of ade- 
quate water supply and of standpipes. 

Of course, much of the rehabilita- 
tion, modernization and new construc- 
tion will, in themselves, make the piers 
more fire resistant. We are concerned 
here, however, with fire prevention and 
protection. Here is what the 10-year 
plan calls for in the way of fire pro- 
tection: 


For Unshedded Wooden Deck Piers: 


1. Trenches about a foot wide across 
the pier every 100 feet along the length 
of the pier, to be covered by solid tim- 
bers that may be lifted out when fire 
apparatus must be inserted to fight a 
fire. Wider piers to have additional 
trenches at more frequent intervals. 
(Trenches serve the same purpose as 
fire holes in shedded piers, but are 
substituted because protection from 
smoke is not needed on an open pier. ) 


For Unshedded Concrete Deck Piers: 


1. A line of 64-inch circular open- 
ings (fire holes) across the pier 10 feet 
apart every 100 feet along the length 
of the pier, to be protected by cast iron 


insulated covers. Wider piers to have 
more fire holes. 


For Shedded Piers: 

1. A line of 63-inch fire holes at 
25-foot intervals transversely and longi- 
tudinally, with similar covers. 

2. Fire stops of 6-inch reinforced 
concrete supported by 12-inch timbers 
in the substructure across the width of 
the pier not more than 150 feet apart, 
to run from mean low water to the 
underside of the pier. 

3. Six distributor nozzles for each 
pier, to be stored at locations desig- 
nated by the fire department, Note: \ 
special nozzle, called the Quayle Noz- 
zle, has been devised which, when in- 
serted in a fire hole in the main deck, 
shoots a swirling spray of water hori- 
zontally and up toward the underside 
of the deck, rather than down where it 
is not needed. (Capacity of Quayle 
Nozzle: 350 gallons per minute; covers 
100 square feet.) 

4. Bulkhead platforms between ad- 
joining piers to be sealed off by a 6- 
inch concrete fire stop. 

5. Special provisions are made for 
piers handling products with unusual 
hazard. such as sisal, hemp, flax, etc., 
and for railroad piers. 


The Superstructure: 

1. Automatic sprinklers with super- 
visory alarm systems. 

2. Metal fire curtains hung from 
the roof separating each sprinkler valve 
unit. These prevent fire from blowing 
the length of the pier and concentrate 
the heat near the sprinkler system. 

3. Fire resistant enclosures equipped 
with self-closing, fusible link covers 
or doors for all openings between floors. 

4. Manual fire alarms connected to 
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Cross-sections showing fire holes and fire walls of typical pier. 
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Fire Department headquarters at street 
end of pier. 

5. Access to roof at both ends of 
piers. 

6. Access doors on each side of both 
ends of pier sheds. 

7. Fire walls to separate adjoining 
pier sheds, extending from main deck 
to three feet above shed roof, located 
along substructure fire stops. Openings 
in fire walls to be equipped with coun- 
terweighted, self-closing fire doors. 

8. Standpipe systems with fire hose 
outlets properly spaced along pier. New 
installations to have electrically or 
pneumatically controlled fire hose sta- 
tion break-glass alarm boxes. 

9. Fire fighting water supply lines 
to be separate from ships’ water supply 
lines. 

10. Indicating signs for all fire pro- 
tection equipment. 

1]. Large “No Smoking” signs at 
appropriate spots. 


Many of these standards, of course, 
merely cal] for more modern apparatus 
or for more units. But the fire walls in 
the substructure and the fire holes and 
trenches as well as the fire curtains 
were new recommendations made after 
expert studies and influenced strongly 
by the experience of the Pier 57 fire 
and others. If the fire-fighters had been 
able at that dock to insert their hoses 
in the main deck through fire holes, 
and if fire walls had been below the 
deck to prevent the spread of flames, 
Pier 57 would be in existence today 
and would have needed only moderni- 
zation and some rehabilitation. That 
this is so has been proven by experi- 
ence with at least two fires on docks 
in which these remedies have since been 
installed. According to John A. Holian, 
Deputy Chief of Staff and Operations, 
Marine Division of the Fire Depart- 
ment, these piers would have been to- 
tal losses were it not for the new fire 





COMMISSIONER CAVANAGH—A VIGNETTE 


Edward Francis Cavanagh, Jr., pres- 
ently Commissioner of Marine and 
Aviation of the City of New York and 
formerly Deputy Commissioner, has 
had many honors in his still young 
career. Besides general order commen- 
dations from various commanding gen- 
erals during World War II he has re- 
ceived the Legion of Merit for military 
service, 

His work as counsel and assistant 
to the executive vice-president of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. — Curtis- 
Wright Corp., included establishing and 
handling grievance procedures in em- 
ployer-employee relations, and won him 
a testimonial silver memento from the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO, in 
addition’ to a laudatory editorial in the 
CIO official journal. 

Mr. Cavanagh, during his service 
with Lt. General William Knudsen in 
World War II, established preventative 
and fire-fighting organizations through 
which he reduced fire losses in many 
thousands of industrial plants by more 
than $30,000,000 in one year. 

As Deputy Commissioner of Hospi- 
tals under Dr. Marcus D. Kogel, he 
similarly organized fire prevention 
units in the Department of Hospitals. 

He was appointed Commissioner of 
Marine and Aviation on January 2, 
1950, and has since then been entirely 
responsible for the development pro- 
gram outlined in this article. 

Commissioner Cavanagh, only 43 
years old, is a graduate of Georgetown 
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EDWARD F. CAVANAGH, JR. 


Commissioner, Marine & Aviation Dept. 
City of New York 


University and of Harvard and Brook- 
lyn Law Schools; is a member of the 
New York Bar and admitted to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the lower Federal 
Courts in the State of New York. 

He was commissioned a Lt. Colonel, 
U. S. Army Air Forces, while on ac- 
tive duty from which he was released 
in December, 1945, after volunteering 
for the service shortly following Pearl 


Harbor. 








protection installations recently erected. 


You have already noted that the 
readiness of private interests to lease 
the City’s piers has a bearing on the 
speed with which the above program 
is being executed. The Marine and 
Aviation Department does not simply 
take the construction standards, go 
ahead with building and modernizing, 
then look around for a lessee. In the 
first place, there are frequently special 
operations peculiar to the business of 
a prospective tenant, which would ren- 
der such standards inadequate, and the 
cost of tearing down and reconstructing 
would be excessive. This, of course, 
does not mean that fire protection 
standards are watered down, but only 
that, subject to those standards, 
changes in other construction specifi- 
cations may be made to comply with 
a tenant’s business requirements. This 
is especially important because of the 
long tenure of leases. 

Another reason for this procedure is 
that in the absence of a prospective 
tenant a dock on which considerable 
sums of money had been spent for 
modernization or rehabilitation, could 
stand idle for months, with resulting 
loss in revenue to the City and deteri- 
oration due to vacancy. Furthermore, 
unoccupied piers cannot be insured. 


Tenants’ Expenditures 


Another factor in which the tenant 
is involved is the maintenance of the 
piers and of insurance on them. The 
tenant’s lease contract requires him to 
maintain the premises in the condition 
in which he finds them at the beginning 
of the lease, and to complete such main- 
tenance as may have been deferred 
during his occupancy should he vacate 
the premises. It also requires the ten- 
ant to maintain fire and extended cov- 
erage insurance to replacement value, 
as well as liability insurance. All piers 
are inspected periodically by the De- 
partment of Marine and Aviation to 
assure that adequate insurance is in 
force. 

Under certain conditions tenants ex- 
pend large amounts in repairing piers 
at their own expense with later reim- 
bursement in the form of reduction in 
rent. This procedure permits the ten- 
ant to enter contracts without extended 
delay involved in City procedure and 
thus obtain occupancy more quickly. 
Some recent examples of this procedure 
are expenditures made or committed by 
Farrell Lines (pier at 33rd Street, 
Brooklyn—over $800,000) ; the Belgian 
Line (piers 14 and 15, North River, 
approximately $900,000); and_ the 
Luckenbach Lines (piers at 35th and 
26th Streets, Brooklyn — $1,200,000) ; 
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Lloyd Brasileiro (at 30th Street, Brook- 
lyn — about $800,000); and Royal 
Dutch Netherlands Co. (at 31st Street, 
Brooklyn—about $800,000). 

City expenditures in preparation for 
occupancy under these long term leases 
are extensive. An interesting example 
is the rehabilitation of Pier 86, North 
River, on which the U. S. Lines took 
occupancy in May, 1952, as a home 
berth for the liner America and the 
new superliner United States whose 
maiden departure from New York City 
will be July 3. Expenditures by the 


City on this pier exceeded $1,300,000. 


Of course, in addition to improve- 
ments on the City-owned piers, several 
millions are being spent on such pri- 
vately owned waterfront facilities as 
those of the Bush Terminal, New York 
Dock Co., and Beard’s Erie Basin. 
These private companies are obliged 
to comply with Fire Department stand- 
ards and have accordingly begun or 
completed installation of fire holes, fire 
walls, fire curtains and other fire pre- 
vention aids. About half of all New 
York Port docks are privately owned. 


Building New Pier 57 


Any account of the progress of the 
10-Year Plan and its effect on fire pro- 
tection and fire insurance costs must 
include the phenomenal engineering 
project involved in the construction 
of the new Pier 57. which is the out- 
standing example of a departure from 
the conventional standards for new con- 
struction and fire protection set up in 
the Plan. 

Pier 57 will have no piles except for 
a few wood fender piles (piles around 
outside edge of pier against which the 
ship is berthed) and a small number 
of steel-concrete piles under the bulk- 
head and anchoring the substructure. 
Old Pier 57 was supported by 4000 
wooden piles, which are being cut off 
about 33 feet below surface and being 
used to preserve the stability of the 
soil at the site. 


Instead, Pier 57’s substructure will 
consist of two 27,000-ton reinforced 
concrete boxes which are being built 38 
miles from 14th Street, North River. 
They will be floated down the Hudson 
to their final destination. In addition. 
the bulkhead shed will rest on a third 
such concrete box being built at the 
same site. The buoyancy of the boxes 
themselves will carry a large propor- 
tion of the dead weight of the pier. 
There will be no fire holes and no fire 
walls—these are made unnecessary by 
this new prototype. 

Product of the desire by Grace Lines 
to increase the load capacity at mini- 
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mum construction and maintenance ex- 
pense, new Pier 57 will support cargo 
loads of 350 pounds per square foot in 
the basement, 600 psf on the main 
deck, 450 on the second deck and 100 
on the roof. This vastly increased ca- 
pacity (old pier capacity, 750 psf total) 
would have required literally a forest 
of piling at tremendous driving expense 
and with a minimum resistance to sea 
borers and high maintenance cost. 
Other advantages are: high fire re- 
sistance — storage space of 360,000 
square feet in the basement (i.e., the 
two boxes) and 80.000 square feet on 
the roof—berths 235 feet wide on either 
side—separation of truck traffic from 
taxi, private car and other passenger 
traffic at the bulkhead (inshore end), 
with ramps for all kinds of traffic— 
auto ramps leading to the basement 
for discharge of baggage and passen- 
gers—conveyors to take baggage from 
loading deck—elevators 





basement to 
for passengers. 
The former brick-making clay pit 
which is the site for construction of the 
huge concrete boxes at West Haver- 





Y., had to be pumped dry 
of 350 million gallons of water (a 
three-week job). There you will find 


straw, N. 


huge travelling cranes, a _ concrete 
batching plant, ready-mix trucks, steel 
and form fabrication yards, special 
jigs for reinforcing operations, and 
testing devices for concrete. 

When the boxes are ready to float 
down the river the water will be re- 
admitted to the pit, the dike broken 
and the boxes floated in a piloting and 
towing operation which will require the 
utmost skill in handling. They will be 
carefully spotted over their permanent 
location at 15th Street, where tempo- 
rary pilings have been driven; then 
will be sunk by admitting fresh water 
into them and held in place by 30-inch 
diameter steel piles driven to the river 
bottom through openings in the side 
walls. After these piles have been 
placed the superstructurue will be con- 
structed thereon, the boxes will be un- 
watered and the pier will be ready to 
receive cargo (1953). 

The cost of the entire operation is 


said to be around $10,500,000. Joint 


ee 
OO AO eg A AO AE Oe ee eet ~ 





New Pier 57 model from the outshore side is shown in the upper photo- 
graph. The lower photograph shows the three reinforced concrete boxes 
that will form the substructure of the pier and bulkhead. The boxes are 
being built 38 miles from the 15th Street-North River site and will be 
floated down the Hudson River when finished, then placed in position. 
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contractors on this project are Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott Corp. and Corbetta 
Construction Co., Inc. The consulting 
engineering Madigan- 
Hyland. 


company is 


$75 Million Since 1949 


Since 1949, to January, 1952, the 
City and private tenants together spent 
something more than $26 millions un- 
der the 10-Year Plan. This includes 
nearly $7 million for new construction 
(almost entirely the Pier 57): 
$4.5 million for rehabilitation; $4.3 
million for fire protection and mod- 
ernization (of which $3.5 million is 
for fire protection); $4.2 million by 
tenants under their lease contracts plus 
another $5 million by them under their 
repair premises; and 
$1.2 million in various jobs by forces 
of the Department of Marine and 
Aviation. 

During 1950 and 1951 the Depart- 
ment examined and approved plans. 
inspected improvements, rehabilitation, 
and new construction on mostly pri- 
vately-owned waterfront facilities, to- 
tallng more than $48.300.000. This 
sum. together with the amounts being 
contracted for by the City make a 
grand total of just over $75 million in 
a little more than two years. 


new 


obligations to 


The Department, which exercises a 
supervisory control over the nearly 
$100.000,000 of insurance on its water- 
front facilities (though the bulk of 
the insurance is placed and paid for 
by private tenants), expects the im- 
provements it has initiated will result 
in tremendous savings in premiums, and 
is in constant touch with rating author- 
ities to this end. 

Two examples of what has already 
been achieved are the 31st Street Pier. 
Brooklyn, and Pier 51. North River. 
The fire rate on the former used to be 
$.866 per $100 per year. The installa- 
tion of fire holes, fire stops and sprink- 
ler systems connected with a central 
station according to Fire Department 
and Underwriters’ standards has re- 


duced this rate to $.248. Through 
similar fire protection devices, Pier 


51’s rate was reduced from $1.835 to 
$.684. 

That the waterfront facilities of the 
Port of New York are among the saf- 
est, most efficient and most modern in 
the world is-due, according to Commis- 
sioner Cavanagh, who is chiefly respon- 
sible for initiating and carrying on the 
work. to the civic leaders whose inter- 
est in the Port has never flagged de- 
spite all the obstacles that have had 
to be overcome. While much is still to 
be done, the 10-year plan is well on 
its way—and that in itself is an achieve- 
ment. 
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AN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE AND CASUALTY 


URANCE COMPANIES PROVIDING INSURANCE PROTECTION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


161 William Street - New York 38, New York 





CHICAGO OFFICE...Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE... 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C 
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F . you DON'T GET OVER ON Your 
Noe OF THE ROAD, WE'LL BOTH 
END UP ON THE SCRAP HEAP/ , 


A—Boiler and Machinery. 


A few months ago, the 1,000,000th American was killed by an automobile. A high 
proportion died from collisions between cars traveling in opposite directions. The moral FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 
is clear—STAY ON YOUR SIDE OF THE ROAD. Don't wait until the other fellow Insurance Company takes its name 


sie i as . os h th Bined dis from the famous volcano, which 
is in sight to pull over. If you are both going 50 miles an hour, the combined speed i ‘entheamaatil a teeiens 
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100. You may not have time to pull over. contin: in, healt amie omienmalh 
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From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 


ALIN RA ROUP sions—no policyholder has ever 
A INSU NCE G suffered loss because of failure of 
AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. ia > oe 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY + STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. ‘ 

Pars HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Wolverine Mutual... . 
Woodmen Accident...... . 
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This advertisement also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 


U. S. NEWS an A i , i 
and WORLD REPORT Clinton L. Allen, President THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 


western S 
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It’s My Personal Opinion... 
that my friends the Life Insurance 
agents and their well organized asso- 
ciation are gambling on being caught 
off base. Now the use of the expression 
“my friends the life insurance agents” 
is not mere rhetoric. The life insurance 
agents of the companies with which I 
have been associated have supplied me 
with a pretty decent living for darn 
near 50 ‘per cent of my life. And be- 
lieve it or not I have a very near and 
dear spot in my heart for anybody that 
feeds, clothes and shelters me and my 
family. Therefore, the agents are good 
friends of mine. But after all, what are 
friends for if you cannot talk about 
them. Hence, I am going to indulge in 
the delightful pastime of criticizing my 
friends. 

First, let me say, that I think they are 
all wet in soliciting funds from home 
office personnel for the erection of a 
national headquarters. Now, all of us 
will agree that anything that benefits 
the agents, benefits the home office per- 
sonnel, and perhaps vice versa. On the 
other hand, anybody who has been in 
the business three weeks can sense the 
fact that there is a good-natured war 
always going on between home office 
and field personnel. It never amounts 
to anything but it’s there in every com- 
pany. The field wants the home office 
to do something it won’t do and the 
home office expect. things out of the 
field that are impractical and impossible 
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By Harry B. Wade 
President 
Standard Life Insurance Co. 


of Indiana 


A life insurance company president diseusses 


the N.A.L.U. drive for a home office build- 


ing, and the extension of group insurance. 


of accomplishment. Hence the war of 


words! 

Some serious charges ‘were made 
several years ago that the National 
Association of Life Underwriters was a 
company union. The charge is absurd 
but nevertheless, I have for years felt 
that home office personnel should keep 
their big noses out of N.A.L.U. activi- 
ties. The writer has practiced what he 
has preached. I have studiously re- 
mained away from the national conven- 
tions. The last one I attended was held 
in Chicago, I think in 1933. The agents 
do not attend en masse, the meetings 
of the American Life Convention, the 
Life Association or the Agency Man- 
agement Association. Why then, shouid 
there be such an out-pouring of home 
office men at the agent’s convention? 
Let the agents get off to themselves 
and have a meeting without being en- 
clustered with home office kibitzers. 

Several years ago I was “blown out 
of the water” by the lady down in 
Georgia who publishes the sheet op- 
posed to the N.A.L.U. I cannot remem- 
ber her name but when she attacked me 





on something I had written I sent her 
a check for $25.00 for advertising set- 
vices. She would not accept the check 
for advertising but she did accept it 
for subscriptions. My subscription has 
run out and I do not know much about 
her activities now. In any event home 
offices contributing to capital funds for 
agents’ headquarters is just grist for 
her mill. Likewise it offers fine ammuni- 
tion for union organizers! Now then, if 
N.A.L.U. needs money, any one of 
several hundred companies would be 
glad to make a favorable mortgage to 
the association but that would be bor- 
rowed, and not donated, money. You 
can borrow money and tell the lendet 
to go to hell (providing you are current 
in your payments). But donors are 
packed in excelsior. So much for that 
complaint. Now then, I have another 
which has much more serious long-time 
implications. 
* * * 

I noticed in the trade papers recently 
that a certain group of agents were i0- 
terested in having Indiana (the State 
in which my company is located) adopt 
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a new group insurance law. The effect 
of the law in Indiana, I believe, is to 
broaden the scope of group coverage. 
Now then, I cannot see why any agents’ 
organization would, from a pure selfish 
standpoint, do anything to broaden the 
coverage of group insurance. And 
thereby lies my complaint. 

Two years ago when I was the then 
current president of our Indiana Asso- 
ciation, of Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Companies, I sat in on a meeting 
held to discuss this same question of 
broadening the group laws. At that 
time I was personally opposed to any 
extension of the laws because from a 
selfish standpoint. Our company did 
not sell group insurance, and from an 
official standpoint the majority of our 
association membership was opposed to 
any change being made in the law. 
However, I did not have to actively 
oppose the change, inasmuch as there 
was a very active group of general 
agents of companies foreign to Indiana 
who were strenuously opposed to any: 
amendment. 


Changed Opinion 


As of today, I do not know exactly 
what the situation is, inasmuch as I am 
no longer president of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation. WalterMenge of the Lincoln Na- 
tional and the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company has taken my place as presi- 
dent, but I am suspicious that the op- 
position to the extension of the group 
coverage will not be as vociferous from 
the agents this year as it was two years 
ago. I may be wrong in my supposition 
as I have not talked to a single soul 
about the matter since I read the arti- 
cle several weeks ago. In fact, my owa 
opposition to the extension of group 
coverage has melted away, because I 
plan on having my own company go 
into group insurance within a year or 
so. Now then, what is the reason for 
all this change, particularly on my 
part. Simply this: Some 12 or 15 years 
ago I came to the sad but profitable 
conclusion that the world was not the 
way that I would have it but that I 
could best conform my thoughts and 
activities to the way the world was 
going. In other words, if you can’t 
lick them, join them. Now then, I have 
absolutely no desire to go into the 
group business, although I can see per- 
haps a definite need and reason for 
group coverage. Nevertheless, whether 
I like it or not, group coverage is going 
to spread and spread and spread in 
every direction. If my Company is go- 
ing to be any sort of a factor in the 
life insurance business 20 years from 
how, we are going to have to start get- 
tng our feet wet right here and now. 
We have got to do this whether or not 
we like the temperature of the water. 


Now this attitude on my part is strictly 
a home office attitude, and cannot be 
construed as an indication that I think 
that the extension of group insurance 
is going to be a good thing for the in- 
dustry as a whole. In fact, it is my dire 
prediction that as group insurance 
spreads, the agency organization 
strength will grow weaker. That obser- 
vation on my part is not particulariy 
profound but to the contrary it is rather 
obvious. If fifty men in a business buy 
individual insurance they could have 
had some twenty different -men sell 
them their policies but if they are all 
insured under one policy, the chances 
are that that policy will be sold by two 
men: 1. The commission agent bird 
dog, who hunted up the case; 2. The 
home office group salesman (on salary) 
who worked it out. What has happened 
to the other eighteen men? 

Now then, I will grant you that group 
insurance will not be the only insur- 
ance sold in the future. There will 
always be a volume of ordinary and in- 
dustrial insurance placed on those per- 
sons also insured under group policies. 
But the greater the spread of the um- 
brella of those who can get m under a 
group policy and the higher the amount 
of the coverage offered, the smaller the 
amount and the number of the individ- 
ual policies to be sold. It is only natu- 
ral that this will be the inevitable re- 
sult. Maybe inasmuch as we are in a 
collectivist economy, this is the more 
efficient way of insuring the public. 





But I am not at all sure that it is the 
best thing for the life insurance indus- 
try. And why oh why, would any 
agents’ organization try to push the 
spread of group insurance. Are we 
disregarding the future for the sake of 
immediate profit today? Or are we 
starting out on another of our eleemos- 
ynary binges that the life insurance 
business is prone to fall into every few 
years, such as one a few years ago 
where our agents were knocking them- 
selves out to try and conserve govern- 
ment insurance on the lives of the gov- 
ernment’s policyholders. ; 

In any event I think it high time that 
the “powers that be” in the life insur- 
ance agency organizations—local, state 
and national—should exclude all per- 
sons who have a row to hoe and take 
themselves by the seat of the pants and 
look themselves square in the face (a 
neat trick in itself) and decide how 
astute it is to advocate the extension 
of a type of insurance that will even- 
tually serve to cut, with a dull razor, 
the throats of the agents and their 
associations. 


* # 


I want to have it made clear that no- 
body is compelled to agree with me on 
anything that I write. In fact, those 
who know me best will realize that I 
prefer by far to have someone disagree 
with me than to have him go along 
with my opinions. Here are two ideas 
to start with! 



































"You'll never believe this. | completely forgot to 
bring along a pad of applications." 
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THREE MORE 
LEADING CAUSES 


OF DEATH 


DURING 1950 


By T. J. V. Cullen 


Editor 


USTOMARILY when appraising 
America and its contribution to 
civilization, its industrial might is given 
major consideration. Truly, the people 
of America, because of the genius of 
its inventors and the independence and 
integrity of its industrialists, have been 
permitted to enjoy life more fully than 
have any other race of people in the 
history of mankind. 
Beyond its material wealth however, 








America transcends all other people in 
its devotion to the cause of eradicating 
disease and the prolongation of life. 
Nowhere in the world, and at no time 
in the world, has there been such effec- 
tive work designed to minimize the fatal 
consequences of so many diseases previ- 
ously accepted as inevitable causes of 
early deaths. These favorable results 
which are readily apparent from mor- 
tality statistics, arise from a variety of 
factors in which every segment of so- 
ciety has participated. 


Advancement Noted 


Higher standards of sanitation and 
improved health preservation programs, 





constant medical research, better tech- 
niques in therapy, new drug discoveries 
and surgical and medical progress of 
every nature have all had an influence 
in the end result. This is best noted 
in the increased life expectancy that in 
half a century has been extended some 
30 years to somewhere between 65 and 
70 years. 

As one evidence of the success of 
this war against disease, THE Specta- 
TOR presents mortality record in 95 of 
the largest cities of the United States 
of diabetes, pneumonia and polio. The 
death rate per 100,000 in these cities 
which had a combined population of 
43,507,433 in 1950 was 18.2 as against 
26.6 in 1949. The pneumonia and influ- 
enza death rate in 1950 was 30.3 as 
against 32.8 in 1949. Of course the 
dread of the scourge of poliomyelitis 
and infantile paralysis comes not pri- 
marily from the death it occasions but 
rather from the warped and stricken 
bodies it leaves. But progress even here 
is noted as the deaths from this disease 
were reduced in the 95 cities from 780 
in 1949 to 616 in 1950; with a conse- 
quent decrease in the death rate from 
1.8 to 1.4. 


Diabetes Rate Dropping 


It is not too many years ago when the 
diabetes death rate in leading cities of 
America was in excess of 35 per 100,- 
000, and the death rate from pnev- 
monia in America was more than 100. 
As life is extended it would be nor- 
mally expected that pneumonia and in- 
fluenza which are primarily the dis- 
eases of youth and early middle age. 
would decrease, but diabetes which is 
incident to the later years of life, would 








Cities of 100,000 or More with Highest Death Rates 
During 1950 


be expected to rise. The fact that both 
have decreased as an influence for death 








is a tribute to the American passion for 


Cause of Position Position Position Position Position 
Death No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 better health and medical standards. 
Diabetes City Paterson, N. J. Fall River Providence Albany Tacoma ais ‘ - 
Population 140,948 112,608 248,000 134,998 142,975 The cities which had the highest 
Rate 57.5 55.9 54.4 ae yy death rate from diabetes were along 
ey City Norfolk —_— . a on PL Wayne the coasts on both sides of the conti- 
Influenza Population 188,601 180 , 600 150, 000 132,496 132,831 nent where the average age of the 
Deaths 1,549 2.106 1,746 1,301 1,576 mie 
Rate 65.7 63.1 61.3 61.1 61.0 people was toward the upper limits. 
Polio city Ft. Wayne San Antonio Albany Dallas Nashville Paterson, N. J., had a rate of 57.9 
— i ba yo ba ~<a bar x for the highest. It was followed by Fall 
Rate 21.8 8.8 7.4 6.2 6.1 River, Mass., with a rate of 55.9; Provi- 








Cities of 100,000 or More with Lowest Death Rates 


During 1950 


dence, R. I., 54.4; Albany, N. Y., 45.9: 
Tacoma, Wash., 42.0. 


Pneumonia and Influenza 
The death rate from pneumonia and 
influenza were highest in the cities of 
the south, indicating again that warmer 


“Death =a = a. a 

eo. 0. 0. 0. 4 jo. 5 : : ive to 

enon en 4 4 A pros So oe. climates were particularly conducive 
Population 128,601 111,823 126,708 131,694 .767 respiratory deaths. Norfolk, Va., with 
4 "42 "4.5 48 a sa ay 4 a death rate of 65.7 had the highes'; in 
. —- ony —— Dayton Berkeley Long Bens Site order followed: Nashville, Tenn., with 
Influenza Population 123,987 244,700 113,217 280,767 137.872 a death rate of 63.1; Savannah, Ga., 
Rate 9.7 13.9 14.1 ia4 i8.0 61.3; Gary, Ind., 61.1; Fort Wayne, 
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Ind., 61.0. The local polio deaths, un 
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...and imagine the time saved with our new ‘easy-write’ auto policy!” 
3 ° o 
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Through on time—more work done—a less tiring day when a time saver like our ‘easy- 
write’ auto policy enters the picture. New short-cuts! Fill-in time cut in half! Filing 
face, policy and certificate can be typed at one time. No handling of carbon sheets . . . 
not even necessary to remove policy when making corrections. It’s just one more way 
our home office staff, like the Ag-Empire man himself, cuts detail to save agents’ time, 


correspondence and expense. Want to hear more? 


We're easy to write to 
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Diabetes. Pneumonia and Polio 


Mortality Rates 














City and State 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Berkeley, Calif... 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge Mass. 
Camden, N. J.. 
Canton, Ohio... 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio........ 


Columbus, Ohio 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio... 
Denver, Colo... 
Des Moines, la. 
Detroit, Mich. . 
E! Paso, Tex.. 
Evansville, ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Flint, Mich.. 

Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Gary, Ind... .. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. . 


Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex... 
indianapolis, Ind... . 
PP 


Jacksonville, Fla....... 
| aa 


Jereey City, N. J... 


Kansas City, Kans..... 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Knoxville, Tenn... ... 
Long Beach, Calif....... 
Los Angeles, Calif... .. 
Louisville, Ky........... 
Memphis, Tenn......... 





| Par 
| 

Population Total Dia- 
| (d) Deaths Rate betes | Rate 
273,189 2,389 874.5 46 | 16.8 
2,540 929.8 48 | 17.6 
134,995 2,039 | 1,510.4 61 | 45.6 
1,964 | 1,454.9 62 | 45.9 
106 , 233 1,524 | 1,434.5 17 | 16.0 
1,511 | 1,422.3 36 | 33.9 
331,314 3,039 917.3 34 | 10.3 
3,012 909.1 47 | 14.2 
\ 131 ,694 1,025 778.3 11 9.4 
1,038 788.1 8; 6.1 
\ 949,708 10,772 | 1,134.2 155 | 16.3 
10,624 | 1,118.7 180 | 19.0 
\ 123,987 855 | ‘689.8 4| 3.2 
j 837 675.2 12| 9.7 
\ 113,217 1,014 895.6 7] 6.2 
956 844.4 9 7.9 
| 326.500 3,442 | 1,054.2 33 | 10.1 
3,413 | 1,045.3 39 | 11.9 
| 901,444 | 9,270| 1/156.6 | 304 | 37.9 
9,250 | 1,154.3 210 | 26.2 
\ 159,352 1,681 | 1,054.9 27 | 16.9 
{ 1,733 | 1,087.5 36 | 22.6 
| 580,132 6,600 | 1,137.7 “| Peet 
6,497 | 1,119.9 64 | 11.0 
\ 122,146 1,033 845.7 57 | 46.7 
805 659.0 35 | 28.7 
| 124,320 | 1,683 | 1,383.7 10| 8.0 
1,800 | 1,447.9 17 | 13.7 
\ 116,912 1,321 | 1,129.9 7| 6.0 
1,323 | 1,131.6 10} 8.6 
\ 113,219 1,346 | 1,010.4 19 | 14.3 
| 1,367 | 1,027.1 17 | 12.8 
130,333 1,366 | 1,048.1 14 | 10.7 
1,389 | 1,025.7 16 | 12.3 
3,620,962 | 37,781 | 1043.4 | 1,311 | 36.2 
} 37,283 | 1,029.6 716 | 19.8 
1 500,510 3,774 754.0 135 | 27.0 
i 3.730 | 745.2 116 | 23.2 
| 914,808 | 10,504 / 1,148.2 | 222 | 24.3 
j 10,020 | 1,095.3 118 | 12.9 
\ 374,770 3,636 970.1 81 | 21.6 
3,638 970.7 96 | 25.6 
| 164,629 617 374.8 §| 3.0 
552 335.3 13 7.9 
\ 432,805 4,012 927.0 55 | 12.7 
f 4,255 983.1 56 | 12.9 
| 244,700 | 2,.376| 971.0 42 | 17.2 
2,397 979.6 57 | 23.3 
\ 415, 786 4,297 | 1,033.5 48 | 11.5 
4,207 | 1,011.8 31; 7.5 
177,965 1,792 | 1006.9 27 | 15.2 
1,895 | 1,064.8 27 | 15.2 
1,838,517 14,947 813.0 533 | 29.1 
15,396 837.4 427 | 23.4 
197,909 822 415.3 16; 8.1 
858 433.5 %?e} 9.1 
130,803 1,425 | 1,089.4 37 | 28.3 
1,456 | 1,113.1 35 | 26.8 
\ 109, 869 1,361 | 1,238.7 22 | 20.0 
} 1,228 | 1,117.7 23 | 20.9 
) 112,608 1,512 | 1,342.7 80 | 71.0 
j 1,435 | 1,274.3 63 | 55.9 
| 162,800 1.746 | 1072.5 35 | 21.5 
[ 1,779 | 1,092.8 40 | 24.6 
} 132,831 1,533 | 1,154.1 11 8.3 
1,576 | 1,186.5 9; 6.8 
277,787 2,180 784.8 24) 8.6 
2,245 808.2 34 | 12.2 
\ 132,496 1,221 921.5 12; 9.1 
f 1,301 $81.9 11 | 8.4 
| 175,647 | 1,663] 946.8] 102 | 58.1 
1,807 | 1,028.8 67 | 38.1 
) 177,675 1,716 965.8 47 | 26.5 
f 1,770 996.2 50 | 28.1 
\ 596, 163 5,245 879.8 72 | 12.1 
5,415 908.3 66 | 11.1 
\ 427,173 2,945 689.4 66 | 15.5 
i 2,973 696.0 75 | 17.6 
\ 203 , 250 2,407 | 1,184.3 33 | 16.2 
2,408 | 1,185.7 28 | 13.8 
\ 300,447 3,615 | 1,203.2 91 | 30.3 
3,733 | 1,242.5 101 | 33.6 
\ 129, 583 u # : 15 | 11.6 
f u ny 24 | 18.5 
\ 453,290 5,591 | 1,233.4 85 | 18.8 
f 5,589 | 1,232.9 68 | 15.0 
) 124,769 639 512.1 a 3.0 
726 581.9 6/ 4.8 
\ 250 , 767 2,195 875.3 1 4.4 
f 2,147 856.2 17; 6.8 
) 1,970,300 20,130 | 1,021.7 202 | 10.3 
f 20,244 | 1,027.5 214 | 19.9 
\ 368,900 2,616 709.1 110 | 29.8 
f 2,771 751.2 63 | 17.1 
) 395, 699 3,655 992.7 4 8.6 
if 3,544 895.6 41 | 10.4 
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b—Consists of county population which includes residents of immediate fringe area of the city. 
c—Consists of county figures. 
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like the other two diseases, could not 
be generically grouped. 

Of the five cities which had the hizh- 
est death rates from poliomyelitis, two 
were from the southwest; one the 
southeast; one the northeast and one 
from the central states. Fort Wayne, 
Ind., with a death rate of 21.8 suffered 
most. In order there was San Antonio, 
Tex., with a death rate of 8.8; Albany, 
N. Y., 7.4; Dallas, Tex., 6.2; Nashville, 
Tenn., 6.1. 


Leading Causes 


Obesity and heredity are the leading 
causes of diabetes. It is twice as com- 
mon among Jews as among Gentiles. 
And the death toll is largely due to 
women over 45 years of age. Six out 
of every ten patients whose diabetes 
begins at the age of 45 are at least 
20 per cent over average weight, and 
four out of every ten such patients are 
30 per cent overweight. 

The number of diabetics in the 
United States is not accurately known. 
Estimates run from 400,000 to over 
1,000,000. Not all of them are fat per- 
sons, to be sure, nor have all of them 
inherited their disease. But on the 
broad average, these two phenomena 
offer probably the most promising ap- 
proach. It is the early treatment that 
is the most effective treatment. And it 
is foresight which will yield the best 
results. A thorough medical examina- 
tion to young men and women before 
marriage has been advocated as pos 
sibly the most important single measure 
that can be adopted in the fight against 
diabetes. If it were possible to diag- 
nose the disease in the prospective 
parent, to make him adhere to a strict 
diet, to make him take his insulin. to 
make him exercise and practice hy- 
giene, we might see a remarkable im- 
provement in the incidence of diabetes, 
let alone in the rate of mortality, within 
a comparatively short time. In view 
of the voluntary character of medical 
and health supervision this is likely 
to be a premature hope. Insulin and 
diet must try to fill the gap. 


* + « 


In Tue Spectator for March of this 
year was published an article covering 
deaths from the three leading causes, 
with tables similar to those accom 
penying the present study. The com 
ments that follow are the result of moré 
leisurely study of the earlier table, and 
seemed to warrant publication. 

The three leading causes of death 
were in order, heart diseases, cancel 
and tuberculosis. 

In years gone by this order was Tt 
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versed and tuberculosis was the prime 
scourge of the human race. The deter- 
mination to eliminate preventable dis- 
eases has not only resulted in the 
lengthening of the life span from 34 
odd years in 1875 to an excess of 65 
years in 1950 but it has brought about 
a realignment of the causes of death. 

In 1950 Corpus Christi with 238 
deaths with a rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion of 144.6 had the lowest death rate 
from heart diseases of any of the cities 
listed. It was followed by Tulso, Okla., 
with a rate of 163.3; Detroit, Mich., 
with 189.1; El Paso, Tex., 198.1; Baton 
Rouge, La., with 221.9. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., with a rate per 
100,000 of 59.5 and 98 deaths had also 
the lowest cancer death rate of the 
cities listed. This city was followed by 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with a death rate 
of 84.8; El Paso, 86.4; Norfolk, Va., 
87.0; Austin, Tex., 94.2. Texas cities 
seemed to be the most desirable places 
to live as free from deaths due to heart 


HE SEEMS 
MU DAY 
“~ 


diseases and cancer. Gary, Ind., with 5 
deaths with a death rate of 3.8 in a 
population of 132,496 had the lowest 
tuberculosis rate. Gary was followed 
by Long Beach, Calif., which had 10 
deaths and with a death rate of 4.0 in 
a population of 250,767; Flint, Mich., 
8 deaths with a death rate of 4.9 and 
a population of 162,800; Spokane, 
Wash., 8 deaths with a death rate of 
5.0 in a population of 160,473; Canton, 
Ohio, 10 deaths with a death rate ot 
6.8 in a population of 116,912. 

Nashville, Tenn., with 1253 deaths 
and the death rate of 693.8 had the 
highest death rate from heart diseases. 
It was followed by New Haven with a 
death rate of 560.1; Wilmington, Del., 
with one of 555.5; Rochester, with 
520.7; Allentown, Pa., 490.4. Rochester 
was the largest of these cities and the 
only one having more than 200,000 
population. 

Fall River, Mass., had the highest 
death rate due to cancer, with 326.8. 
Another New England city, New Haven, 
Conn., followed with 257.2. In order 
came Scranton, Pa., 246.1; Paterson, 
N. J., 243.4; Rochester, N. Y., 236.3. 

Phoenix, Ariz., with a population of 
106.818 and 67 deaths and a death rate 
of 62.7 had the highest death rate from 
tuberculosis of any other city shown. 
In order followed Chattanooga, Tenn., 
with a death rate of 59.8; Baltimore, 
Md., with one of 46.4; San Antonio, 
Tex., 52.4 and Jersey City, N. J., 49.3. 





Diabetes, Pneumonia and Polio 


Mortality Rates=<continued 








City and State 
Year 
Miami, Fla. 1949 
1950 
Milwaukee, Wisc........| 1949 
1949 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
1950 
Mobile, Ala.............| 1949 
ine 
Montgomery, Ala........| 1 
1950 
Nashville, Tern. 1949 
1950 
Newark, N. J..... 1949 
1950 
New Haven, Conn....... 1949 
1950 
New Orleans, La........| 1949 
1950 
New York, N. Y......... 1949 
1950 
eee 1949 |) 
1950 
Oakland, Calif...........| 1949 
1950 
Oklahoma City, Okla.....| 1949 
1950 
Omaha, Neb............| 1949 
1950 
Paterson, N. J. 1949 
1950 
Peoria, III. 1949 
1950 
hiladelphia, Pa. 1949 
tr... | 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1950 
Phoenix, Ariz........... 1949 
1950 
Portland, Ore...........| 1949 
1950 
Providence, R. }......... 1949 
1950 
Reading, Pa............ 1949 
1950 
Richmond, Va........... 1949 
1950 
Rochester, N. Y. 1949 
1950 
Sacramento, Calif........| 1949 
1950 
St. Louis, Mo... 1949 
1950 
St. Paul, Minn. 1949 
1950 
San Antonio, Tex........| 1949 
San Diego, Cali 1948 
n Diego, Calif........ 
1950 
San Francisco, Calif......| 1949 
1950 
Savannah, Ga...........| 1949 
1950 
Scranton, Pa............} 1949 
1950 
Seattle, Wash....... ..-.| 1949 
1950 
Spokane, Wash.......... 1949 
1950 
Springfield, Mass........ 1949 
1950 
Syracuse, N. Y..........| 1949 
1950 
Tacoma, Wash..........| 1949 
1950 
POs o% onc cacnss 1949 
1950 
Toledo, Ohio. ......... 1949 
1950 
Feetee, HB... ncvceee 1949 
1950 
ee 1949 
1950 
Washington, D.C........ 1949 
1950 
Wichita, Kans........... 1949 
1950 
Wilmington, Del....... _| 1949 
1950 
Worcester, Mass........| 1949 
1950 
Yonkers, N. Y.......... 1949 
1950 
Youngstown, Ohio 1949 
pan 1949 
BS is icedes 
1950 





Population 
(d) 
| 250,040 
| 637,392 
| 821,718 
| 127,181 
105,098 
| 180,600 
| 443,000 
| 164,443 
| 570,445 
| 7,976,000 
| 188,601 
| 384,575 
| 242,450 
284,189 
140,945 
111,523 
2,074,621 
676, 806 
106,818 
371,011 
248 , 000 
109, 062 
230,310 
330, 500 
137,572 
856, 796 
311,349 
406,811 
334,387 
760,753 
150, 000 
125, 536 
462,440 
160,473 
162,601 
222,124 
142,975 
258, 720b 
308, 230 
128 009 
251 , 686b 
802,178 
240 , 950c 
110,000 
203, 486 
| 152,533 
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| 167,643 
| 43,507,433 
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Group Disability: 


Attitudes on Older Ages 


HERE is evidence that more and 

more insurers are becoming aware 
not only of the social obligation of 
extending accident and health benefits 
to old as well as young, but also ot 
the profitability in doing so. The sur- 
vey made by Vice-president W. C. 
Murphy, American Hospital & Life 
(reported to the Health & Accident 
Conference meeting in Chicago) is from 
a very small sample but is nevertheless 
a noteworthy straw in the wind. 

Four companies agree that stays in 
hospital by over-age-65’s would be 
longer; that surgery schedules may be 
issued at a slight rating; that some 
limitation is advisable on daily limits 
(one to $10 daily; another to $5; an- 
other to $8). Most agree that it is not 
practical to decrease benefits with age. 
Longer waiting periods seem a matter 


of debate as does limitation of number 
of days of hospital benefit. 

All companies increase the standard 
premium, some at 60 or 61; some at 
66. Increases range from 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent. Three terminate cov- 
erage at about 75, while one has no 
renewal age limit. 

The speaker expressed a definite 
awareness of the need for the business 
to enter wholeheartedly into under- 
writing older-age persons if federal 
insurance is not to be given an open- 
ing at this point. 


Aviation: 


Hull Agreement in Britain 


HE setting up of a Joint Aircraft 
Hull Agreement was suggested by 
Mr. L. Murray Stewart, presiding at 
the annual meeting. in London, of the 
Aviation Insurance Offices’ Association. 
He explained that he had in mind the 
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formation of a Joint Technical and 
Clauses Committee— “akin to that 
which has operated so successfully in 
the marine market.” This, he added, 
might well lead to the setting up of a 
Joint Aircraft Hull Agreement. (For 
a description of the British Joint Hull 
Agreement now effective in the marine 
market, see THe SpecTATOR PROPERTY 
INsuRANCE Review, Dec., 1951, and Tue 
Spectator, Jan., 1952.) 

Elsewhere in his address, Mr. Mur- 
ray Stewart said that, recently, aviation 
hull rates had been subsidizing liability 
rates. He went on:— 

“This view has regard to the catas- 
trophe potentialities attaching to lia- 
bility business, and the very high 
awards that are becoming common, 
especially in the United States, where 
unprecedented levels of compensation 
have been awarded in hearings which 
may or may not yet be the subject of 
appeal. and where it would seem that 
reliance on the limitations of the Con- 
vention of Warsaw in respect of the pas 
senger legal liability of air carriers may 
be less effective than in Europe.” 

The Warsaw Convention referred to 
by Mr. Stewart is an agreement signed 
by most nations except Russia and some 
Latin American countries, limiting 
awards in death cases as the result of 
accidents during international flights. 
It is inapplicable to domestic flights. 
In most states of this country there are 
no similar limitations, though a few 
states do have statutory limitations. In 
Europe most countries, we are advised 
on good authority, have written similar 
limitations into their own law. These 
comments will explain Mr. Stewart's 
reference to “less effective” reliance om 
the Convention in the United States. 

Another event related to aviation was 
a lecture by Capt. A. G. Lamplugh. 
British Aviation, Ltd. on “Aviation In- 
surance and The Work of the Air Regis. 
tration Board” before the Air Brokers 
Association. Mr. Lamplugh said, in 
part. “. . . in almost every way the aif 
had followed the sea. An aircraft was 
designed by rules of strength, by meth- 
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ods similar to those used for designing 
a ship. In formulating those civil avia- 
tion rules the United States had tended. 
or endeavored, to control the position 
by reason of its predominance in civil 
aircraft construction.” 

Capt. Lamplugh added that, despite 
that, through the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, British methods 
and standards were at least holding 
their own. 

Capt. Lamplugh, elsewhere in his 
lengthy address, said that, from the in- 
surance angle, they were naturally 
looking towards the future of the traf- 
fic problem. Helicopters would be 
seeking freight loads, and, in 5 to 10 
years, British European Airways’ heli- 
copter fleet would be linking towns all 
over England, and carrying their share 
of freight. While he thought we had 
reached the limit in aircraft size and 
weights for many years, “we certainly 
have not reached the limit regarding 


costs.” 


Ocean Marine: 


Motorboats in Millions 


HE United States Coast Guard, 
which is charged with keeping one 
of America’s favorite sports safe, re- 
ports that registration of numbered in- 
board craft of 16 feet or more is now 
463.978. This figure does not include 
about 350,000 inboards and cruisers on 
non-federal waterwavs, sailboats with- 
out auxiliary power. or outboards of 
less than 16 feet. In the summer of 
1951 some 2,500.000 outboard craft 
were in use nation-wide. 
We can’t help wondering whether 
many of these boats need insurance 
that alert local agents could provide. 


Fire: 


One-Write Policy 


IRECTED toward a more complete 
understanding of the purposes and 
uses of the one-write policy, the Dela- 
ware-Maryland-District of Columbia 
Fire Insurance Field Club, in coopera- 
tion with the Maryland Association of 
Insurance Agents and the Maryland 
Fire Underwriters Rating Bureau, have 
completed an educational program cov- 
ering the entire State of Maryland. 
Some 533 persons attended these 
conlerences which were conducted in 
the following Maryland towns: Balti- 
more. Frederick, Easton, Cumberland. 
Sali-bury, Hagerstown, Chestertown. 
Pocomoke City, Elkton and Hughesville. 
\rrangements for the conferences 
were handled by a committee from the 
Field Club, headed by Harry M. Gibbs. 
P. J. Hess and J. W. Boone. Robert W. 
Todd represented the Maryland Fire 
Underwriters Rating Bureau and F. 











533 Came to learn (See One-Write Policy) 


Addison Fowler, chairman of the Mary- 
land Association of Insurance Agents 
Educational Committee cooperated with 
the officers of the local boards through- 
out the State in securing meeting places 
for the conference. 

In the picture above are shown the 
group of conference leaders. They are, 
]. to r., front row: Frank A. Doyle, pres- 
ident of Association of Insurance Un- 








derwriters of Baltimore City; P. J. 
Hess, Harry M. Gibbs, Jr. and J. W. 
Boone, all of the Field Club. Back row, 
l. to r., are: James G. Maloney, presi- 
dent of Field Club; F. Addison Fowler, 
chairman of educational committee, 
Maryland Association of Insurance 
Agents; Harry C. Blohm and Edward 
E. Garbe, members of Field Club; and 
Robert W. Todd of Maryland Fire Un- 


derwriters Rating Bureau. 


Automobile: 


Cart before Horse 


OT too long ago we received a 

release put out on behalf of the 
mutual companies which started out by 
saying: “An intensified drive to reduce 
the auto property damage and bodily- 
injury liability rates will be one of the 
main objectives of the Mutual Insur- 
ance 200th Anniversary Committee this 
year.” 

Now with the automobile problem 
being what it is these days, it would be 
a peculiar editor who read no further 
into this story to see just how this was 
going to be done. We found the 





answer in the very last paragraph, 
which said, “Rates are made on a pre- 
cise mathematical formula, under close 
scrutiny of state regulatory officials. We 
mutual companies want to bring down 
the rates, but, in the end, it’s the driver 
himself who makes the rates. He must 
take the responsibility. All we can do 
is show him how he can help bring the 
rates down.” 

Thus were our high hopes brought 
down with a bang. No one in the in- 
surance business has been able to bring 
rates down, and this “intense drive” by 
the mutuals, helpful though it may be, 
will not do it. As the last paragraph 
points out, the driver makes the rates, 
and it will take a long driver educa- 
tion program, with particular emphasis 
on young drivers, before automobile 
liability experience improves enough 
to lower rates. 


Life: 


Tax Bill 


| Bian insurance companies certainly 
are one of the top contributors to 
the Federal, State and local treasuries, 
via the income tax route. For in- 
stance, last year U. S. life companies 
paid $298,000,000 in total taxes, up 
$93,000,000 from 1950, and a $16l,- 
000,000 climb since 1940. 

According to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, the greatest increase in 1951 
was in Federal income tax payments, 
which came to $95,000,000, compared 
with $20,000,000 the year before. The 
Federal income taxes incurred on 1951 
operations, which will be reflected in 
1952 payments,, amounted to $125,- 

State and local taxes of the life in- 
surance companies amounted to $159,- 
000,000 in 1951, compared with $145,- 
000.000 in 1951. These include all 
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premium taxes, license fees, security 
transfer taxes and all other imposts 
other than real estate taxes. 

Real estate taxes paid by the life 
companies in 1951 were $29,000,000, 
up $2,000,000 from the previous year. 


Casualty: 
Safety First 


ATURE’S elements have proven 
troublesome, if not disastrous, to 
mankind since the inception of Adam 
and Eve. Snow and ice have played no 
little part in this continuing conflict of 
man versus his physical surroundings. 
Michigan Mutual Liability believes 
it has struck a solid blow in behalf of 
us mortals. 

Keeping a downtown driveway open 
in all kinds of weather is a problem 
that besets every building operator who 
has an indoor garage. Michigan Mutual 
has installed, at its Home Office Build 
ing in Detroit, a snow melting system 
of wrought iron pipe, part of which is 
shown below before embedment, be- 
neath the entrance to the parking gar- 
age. The system was also extended to 
the building’s side walk for added pro- 
tection. 


Reinsurance: 


‘Uberima Fides’ 


E were sorry that we missed a 

talk given recently by Ben D. 
Cooke at a meeting of the REINS Club 
of New York. Luckily, though we were 
able to get a copy of the talk and found 
it contained a great deal of worthwhile 
information. Mr. Cooke is the manag- 
ing director of Agency Managers, 
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Michigan Mutual strikes a blow. (See Safety Fir 





Limited, a casualty reinsurance under- 
writing service in New York City. 

Mr. Cooke spoke on “How Business 
Is Done in the London Market.” He 
described at some length how inform- 
ally business is carried on in England 
and how little government regulation 
exists over there. The integrity of the 
British insurance companies has been 
established for over two-hundred years, 
and it is known all over the world. Mr. 
Cooke’s statement of the principles be- 
hind the English insurance business, 
the principles that established that in- 
tegrity, is so refreshing that we thought 
we would quote some of it for you. 
Mr. Cooke said: 


“In England, the Latin phrase ‘uberima 
fides’ is as familar to any insurance man 
as his hat. It is the key to all insurance 
thinking in my country. It is the first 
thing a student in a school of insurance 
learns, and it is the one thing that is 
constantly impressed upon him, whether 
he is in the insurance business for five 
years, or fifty. What it means is: ‘the 
utmost good faith.’ 

“Behind that phrase stand two hundred 
and fifty years of insurance tradition— 
tradition which may be summed up in 
these few sentences. First, the insurer is 
the trustee of the policyholder. Secondly, 
he must prove to be a friend of the policy- 
holder in time of need. And, third, losses 
must be settled quickly, generously, and 
without quibble. 

wc € an insurance company should 
settle its losses beyond the call of its 
policy. In my belief, it is beyond the 
possibility of human ingenuity to so frame 
a policy that it covers every conceivable 
circumstance connected with a risk so that 
each side has a clear and distinct contract 
setting forth exactly what is and what is 
not covered. It follows, therefore, that an 
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insurance company, in settling losses, must 
settle its claims in the spirit of having a 
warm human interest in the misfortunes 
of its Insured, save only where it is con 
vinced that the Insured is acting in 
dishonorable manner, in which case the 
claim must be resisted in every way.” 

Jt is from these principles that Ameri- 
can insurance owes its heritage. How 
well have we preserved it? 


Ocean Marine: 


Maritime Losses 


TOTAL tonnage of 304,453—com- 
prising 103 vessels of 500 tons 

gross and over—suffered total losses 
during 1951, according to the 150th 
annual report of the Liverpool Under- 
writers’ Association. This is an in- 
crease of 15 vessels and about 64,000 
tons over 1950, and is the largest 
amount of loss in both tonnage and 
number of vessels since 1947. 

Strandings were the leading cause 
by far, followed by founderings and 
abandonments, then collisions and fire 
(11 each). The British Commonwealth 
nations suffered losses of 28 vessels; 
Japan, 20; Panama, 10; United 
States, 9. 

In addition, two total losses were due 
to mines, neither of which concerned 
any of the countries just named. 


Real Estate: 


Home Ownership 


EW YORK LIFE’S first mortgages 

on real estate passed the billion 
dollar mark last year and from the 
experience gathered, their real estate 
experts developed a table that indicates 
what the fellow in the same wage 
bracket as yourself is spending on his 
house each year. 

Company records show that the house- 
owner with an overall income of $3,000 
per year is spending about $900 on the 
house. In contrast, the wage-earner in 
the $25,000 per annum gross income 
bracket, has to pay anywhere from 
$2,350 to $3,100 for housing. 

Citing these cost ranges all poinis 
up to the fact that the average home- 
owner in the lower income bracket will 
spend anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent 
of his gross income for the house he is 
purchasing. The fortunate fellow :n 
the $20,000 plus class devotes alout 
11 to 12 per cent of his gross salary 
to housing costs. 

Here’s what those costs include: 
annual mortgage charges, including 
both principle and interest; realty 
taxes; fire insurance; estimated leat 
and water bills; property maintenance, 
including repairs and decorations 
the house itself. Electricity and gas for 
lighting and cooking are not included 
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because these are considered household 
operations, 


Personalities: 


TAIA Convention News 


fPXHE 54th annual Texas Association 

of Insurance Agents convention in 
Dallas was featured by the elevation to 
the presidency of the Association from 
the position of vice-president of James 
L.. Randel of Wichita Falls. 

Chosen as the new TAIA vice-presi- 
dent was Forest S. Pearson of Austin. 
Drex. G. Foreman of Fort Worth, vet- 
eran TAIA’ executive secretary, was 
named to serve his 28th year in that 
capacity. 

Randel and Pearson were installed at 
ceremonies highlighting the TAIA an- 
nual banquet and dance. Members and 
directors of the TAIA at that time also 
presented a citation for meritorious 
service to Travis Bailey of San Antonio, 
retiring president who was named a 
director. 

Elected new directors of the TAIA 
at convention were Burdette Brants of 
Fort Worth, Elmer W. Faught, Jr., of 
Houston and Harry P. Stuth of Corpus 
Christi. 

Hollis F. Danvers of Houston, past 
president of the TAIA was named chair- 
man of the legislative committee. Se- 


lected to serve with him were H. E. 
Draeger of Seguin, J. L. Head of Har- 
lingen, Pat McCann of Lufkin and 
Mark Wentz of Big Spring. 





In cut above are: standing, |. to r.: 
Travis D. Bailey and Drex G. Foreman. 
Sitting, l. to r. are: James L. Randel 
and Forest S. Pearson. 


British Marine: 


Pilferage and Hulls 


T may seem sometimes that the 
marine business is always talking 
about pilferage losses, and that the 


British may be more sensitive to this 
subject than we in America. But the 
problem is a continuing one and can 
hardly be overemphasized. Perhaps it 
looms bigger in British eyes because 
of the great sacrifices they are makinz 
and have made for so long in order tv 
stabilize the pound and acquire dollars 
with which to pay for needed imports. 
When a British export product is stolen, 
it means so much more precious labor 
and pounds of money that has to be 
expended all over again. 

The following dispatches from our 
London correspondent include two 
items touching on this pilferage situa- 
tion besides other matters. 


Port Conditions 


Theft and pilferage claims in the 
marine department of The Sea Insur- 
ance Company Limited, Liverpool, still 
constitute a disturbing feature, says 
Major A. Harold Bibby, the chairman 
of that company, in his review of activi- 
ties in the year 1951. Such claims, he 
remarks, have shown little or no reduc- 
tion, “and,” he adds, “there can be no 
doubt that no small volume of these 
claims is, in certain parts of the world, 
due to nothing less than organized 
looting.” 

The slow turn-round of shipping at 
so many ports of the world is also a 
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feature of Mr. Bibby’s survey. Attrib- 
uting these delays to bad conditions at 
the ports, Mr. Bibby points out that the 
slow turn-round “obviously gives the 
thief more time to carry out his plans, 
and these delays in loading and dis- 
charging, which cost the shipping com- 
panies so dearly, again have their 
reflection in our hull account, because 
repairs for damage are delayed in their 
presentation, and frequently increase in 
amount on account of rising labour and 
raw material prices.” 
Mr. Bibby concludes: 


“Tt seems to me tragic that, at a time 
when our economic existence depends upon 
increased exports, so much valuable mer- 
chandise which leaves the shores of the 
United Kingdom is never paid for by the 
importer abroad for the simple reason that 
it has been ‘non-delivered’ or stolen en 
route, and essential imports often paid for 
with hard-earned dollars never reach the 
U.K. consignees, but the bill for the lost 
goods is met out of the pockets of marine 
underwriters in this country. Heavy sen- 
tences instead of light fines seem to be the 
only way of making organized thieving an 
unattractive mode of living.” 


Rate Competition 


Lord Brand, chairman of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, which controls the Ocean 
Marine Insurance Company, Limited, 
London, reporting on marine activities 
during 1951, states that there was a 
considerable increase in marine pre- 
mium income compared with previous 
year (premiums in 1951 totalled £1,- 
977,842, against £1,586,292 in 1950). 
The increase, he explains, was brought 
about by higher values of both ships 
and cargo, coupled with the mutual 
benefits arising in the first year of the 
Company’s joint marine underwriting 
arrangement with the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and the Sun _ Insurance 
Office, Limited. 


Lord Brand’s survey continues: 


“During the latter part of the year a 
very long period of heavy weather was 
experienced, particularly in the North At- 
lantic, and as a result the last three months 
were marked by a considerable number of 
casualties. These, with the continued in- 
crease in ship repair costs, are likely to 
confirm the general opinion that 1951 will 
not be so attractive as previous years from 
an underwriting point of view. 

“In order to meet in some measure this 
increasing cost of repairs, the London 
marine market imposed a 10 per cent sur- 
charge on hull renewals early last year, 
but whether or not this will be sufficient 
is very problematical. There is, of course, 
the additional factor that on the hull side 
of the business we have seen a very marked 
and necessary increase in ship values, 
which will give hull underwriters a larger 
bulk premium with which to meet the 
increasing cost of settling claims. 

“In the cargo market competition was 
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very keen indeed, with a consequent 
tendency to cut rates still further. Many 
of those well able to judge, now consider 
that cargo rates have fallen to too low a 
level, particularly as, with the probable 
return to a shortage of consumer goods, 
claims for theft and pilferage are likely 
to continue to rise.” 


Property: 


NAIA Views and Viewed 


N a talk before the New York State 

Association of Insurance Agents :t 
their convention in early May, Walter 
M. Sheldon, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
strayed a good bit from his chosen 
topic, “State Sovereignty and National 
Union.” 

Mr. Sheldon started his talk with a 
long discussion of the need for coopera- 
tion among all segments of the indus- 
try. He discussed a number of current 
problems, including the automobile 
situation and federal and state en- 
croachment on the insurance business. 
Finally, in the closing minutes of his 
talk he asked how all this affected the 
NAIA and his chosen topic. He then 
continued: 

“In my judgment, our National Asso- 
ciation has not progressed as rapidly as 
it could have progressed, had there been 
fuller understanding and co-operation in 





MUTUAL OF OMAHA HANDLES GLOBE 


the recent years between the Executive 
Committee, the National Board of State 
Directors and the Membership. I feel that 
this may, in part, be caused by our mem- 
bership not appreciating that some prob- 
lems that used to be peculiar to a State 
or several States and therefore, could be 
handled efficiently at State level, have now 
become National problems effecting the 
entire National Association membership. 
The change has been brought about in 
part, by the S.E.U.A. decision and the 
new thinking that has taken place because 
of this decision. Normal progress is also 
a contributing factor. 

“Every member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents shares equally 
the responsibility of doing all in his power 
to preserve the American Agency System 
unimpaired. That duty also extends to 
those persons in the service of an Agents 
Association who are non-members. 

“For this purpose, leadership—national. 
state or local—-demands demonstrated 
capabilities, a dedication to constitutional 
precepts, and an ability founded upon 
broad administrative experience.” 


From where we sit, Mr. Sheldon’s re- 
mark above about the duty also extend- 
ing to those persons in the service of 
an Agents Association who are non- 
members seems to be a slap at some of 
the state executive secretaries who are 
firmly entrenched in their jobs and 
manage to wield considerable power 
for their states at the expense of the 


. 





V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual of Omaha (right), reported at directors’ 
meeting that the Association’s business was up 15 per cent over the pre- 
vious year during the first three months of 1952. Directors during session 
approved the establishment of a foreign service department for company 
to service policyholders residing in 55 foreign countries. Dr. Charles W. 
Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota (left), attended first meeting of board since 
his recent election. Bob Considine, NBC radio and television commen- 
tator for Mutual of Omaha (second from left), was a guest. W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Line of Chicago (third from left), another 


director of company, also was on hand for meeting, held in home office. 
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strength of the National Association. 

This problem has been a headache 
for a good many years now, and should 
it suddenly erupt, anything can happen 
in the NATA. It bears watching. 


Life: 


New Sales Aid 


ESIGNED to instruct, inform and 

motivate as well as to provide 
their agents with an organized sales 
presentation, complete sales training 
packages containing recorded sales 
messages and other pertinent selling 
aids are being distributed to Occi- 
dental Life of California’s field force 
in the United States. 

Prepared under the direction of Les- 
ter S. Roscoe, C. L. U., director of 
Occidental’s field training department, 
the sales training unit includes three 
albums covering Occidental’s Multiple 
Benefit Savings plan, Optional Endow- 
ment plan and Mortgage Protection 
plan. Included with the recordings are 
appropriate direct mail material, sam- 
ple policies, sales presentation bro- 
chures and a complete script of the 
recorded sales talks. Pictured in cut to 
right are Mr. Roscoe (left), and Joseph 
T. Du Moe, head of Occidental’s brok- 
erage. 

The recorded talks are set up as 
panel discussions and cover (1) the 
market (2) superiority over other plans 
(3) finding prospects (4) selling the 
interview, and (5) the actual sales 
presentation to the prospect. As part 
of its program to encourage full use of 
the new materials, Occidental has made 
three-speed record players available to 
general agents and managers. 

Occidental reports that the initial 
effect of this new sales aid program 
has been to cut down the length of 
time usually necessary to familiarize 
its representatives with new insurance 
plans and material. Formerly, much of 
the general agent’s or branch manager’s 
time was devoted to training his staff- 
men, or going over their sales presenta- 
tions prior to the actual contact work 
in the field. Now agencies report that 
training periods are much shorter. 
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Ocean Marine: 


War Risk Bills Abroad 


HE Minister of Transport has given 

notice of presentation of a Marine 
and Aviation Insurance (War Risks) 
Bill. The purpose of this parliamen- 
tary bill, we hear from London, is to 
authorize the minister of transport to 
undertake the insurance of ships, air- 
craft and certain other goods against 
war risks, and, in certain circumstances, 
other risks. It will also authorize the 
payment by him of compensation in 





respect of certain goods lost or dam- 
aged in transit in consequence of war 
risks. 

In this connection, the marine insur- 
ance correspondent of the Financial 
Times, in London, states: 


“It has been known for some 
time in marine insurance circles 
that a bill providing for the gov- 
ernment to take over war risk in 
surances in given circumstances 
was being drafted. 

“It is presumed that the bill 
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will, in most respects, provide 

for a scheme similar to that 

which came into operation at the 

outbreak of war in 1939. Under 

that scheme the government un- 

dertook the insurance of cargoes 

against war risks through an office 

set up in Leadenhall-street, while 

shipowners’ mutual war risk in- 

surance associations continued 

to insure the hulls of ships 

against war risk, with the gov- 

ernment reinsuring all but a 

small] fraction of their liabilities.” 

The bill referred to by. our London 

correspondent apparently is identical 

in purpose with already enacted legis- 

lation in this country, where the marine 

war risk and the aviation war risk 
statutes, however, are separate. 


Statistics: 
Fire & Casualty Figures 
HE poor experience of the cas- 
ualty companies was last year felt 
through all segments of the industry. 


Underwriting profits for 509 stock fire 
and casualty companies (obtained by 


compiling figures from THE SPECTATOR 
Handy Chart, published early this 
month, with figures from THe Specta- 
Tor Fire Index, published earlier), as 
shown in the table on this page, were 
dropped to a mere one-tenth of one per 
cent of earned premiums. On earned 
premiums of $5,369,689,593, these 509 
companies had a statutory underwrit- 
ing profit of $5,806,382, only about 3 
per cent of the underwriting profit of 
$182,430,219 for 1950. 

Pure fire insurance is still the largest 
line written by fire and casualty com- 
panies. In 1951 this line accounted for 
22.7 per cent of all premiums written, 
or $1,302,571,735. In 1950 the com- 
parable figures were 23.3 per cent and 
$1,190,298,298. 

Automobile physical damage pre- 
miums accounted for the second larg- 
est portion of the written premiums 
with $955,936,517 in 1951 compared 
with $904,131,501 in 1950. Automobile 
liability premiums accounted for an- 
ether $752,183,355 in 1951, against 
$656,586,040 in 1950. Automobile prop- 
erty damage premiums written by 509 
stock companies reached $377,098,631 


Aggregates: 509 Stock Fire & Casualty Companies* 


Total Admitted Assets........... 
Total Liabilities. Fee ee 
Unearned Prem. Reserve....... 
Surplus to Policyholders . 

Net Prem. Written....... 

Prem. Earned... .. 


Losses Inc. (incl. adj. exp.)............ 


Und. Exp. Incurred. .... 
Stat. Und. Profit....... 


RATIOS 


Losses Inc. to Prems. Earned......... 
Expenses Incurred to Prems. Earned... 
Und. Profit to Prems. Earned.......... 
Exp. Inc. to Prem. Written............ 


Net Premiums Written 


Sec hae ey RS i i aya ee eae 


Tornado. . 


er ee Se 


Explosion, Riot. ..... . 
Earthquake.......... ke 


Hail (growing crops)......... oer 
Sg Se 
as oe 


Aircraft Physical....... 
Accident ee 
Health .. 

Group A. & H. 

Non-Can. A. & H. 

Workmen’s Comp... . 
Liability (other than auto) 
Auto Liability 

Auto P. D. 

Auto Physical Damage 
Property Damage, Other 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Burglary & Theft............ 
Boiler & Machinery........... 
EG v--e +0 ee 

Live Stock. .... 


Miscellancous....................... 
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* Source: The Spectator Fire Index 1952 and The Spectator Handy Chart 1952. 





1951 1950 
... $11,530,391,315  $10,543,004,299 
. 7,027,114,214 6,349, 830,368 
3,983,228, 966 3,608 ,660 ,597 
4,503,177,101 4,196,173,931 
5, 739,014,854 5, 103,289,695 
5,369,689 ,593 4,740,701 ,398 
3,266 ,710,952 2,649,265, 006 
2,097,172,259 1,909,006 ,173 
5,806 ,382 182,430,219 
60.8% 55.9% 
39.1% 40.3% 
1% 3.8% 
36.5% 37.4% 
$1,302,571, 735 $1, 190,298,298 
314,396,040 269,799,460 
12,148,856 12,465,098 
9,831,479 8,349,990 
1,510,464 — 109,952 
4,113,769 4,208,806 
36 ,024 , 987 27,484,615 
159,641 ,637 133,963,197 
240,722,172 226,335,448 
7,737,623 7,016,965 
72,763, 66,746,745 
48 ,072,592 40,790,961 
275,811 ,557 206 , 917,682 
460 ,694 374,158 
488 ,083 ,973 426,330,196 
277 ,589 , 333 206 , 886,198 
752,183,355 656 ,586 ,040 
377 ,098 ,631 332,867,455 
955 , 936 ,517 904,131,501 
55,785,593 45,605,245 
71,442,174 47,299,259 
118,504,201 108,491 , 747 
29,996,431 28,568,715 
83,550,582 77,344,500 
42,907,506 38,414,145 
6,985,134 6,238,434 
1,353,204 1,094,100 
34,652,736 28,790,689 
5,739,014 ,854 5,103,289,695 





in 1951, compared with $332,867,455 in 
1950. 

These three automobile lines in 
creased about 10 per cent between 1950 
and 1951, going from $1,893,584,996 in 
1950 to $2,085,218,503 last year. 

Overall property insurance premiums 
increased some 12.5 per cent in 195], 
but one of the largest gains was regis- 
tered in accident and health lines whic! 
jumped 26.0 per cent. Individual acci- 
dent insurance premiums written went 
from $66.7 million in 1950 to $72.3 
million in 1951. Individual health pre- 
miums increased from $40.8 million in 
1950 to $48.1 million last year. Group 
accident and health, the largest A & H 
line, jumped from $206.9 million in 
1950 to $277.6 million in 1951. Non- 
cancellable A & H went from $374 
thousand in 1950 to $461 thousand last 
year. 

‘Total accident and health volume in 
premiums written by these 509 stock 
companies reached a total of nearly 
four hundred million dollars during 
1951. 


Life: 
Pension Plans 


HE continued growth of insured 

pension plans in these United 
States was brought out in a survey re- 
cently completed by the Institute of 
Life Insurance. More than 3,250,000 
workers are now covered by the 12,260 
pension plans. It is estimated that the 
eventual retirement income to be pro- 
vided by these plans is at least $1,125,- 
000,000. (See cut below.) 

Over $6,000,000,000 has already been 
set aside with life insurance companies 
by employers and employees, to back 
up the guarantees of the retirement 
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plans. Premiums are being paid cur- 
rently to the life companies under these 
pension plans in the amount of just 
over .$1,000,000,000 annually. In addi- 
tion, the funds are growing at the rate 
of about $200,000,000 a year from in- 
vestment earnings. 

The Institute survey shows that 
about two-thirds of the workers now 
covered by insured pension plans are 
under group annuity contracts. At the 
beginning of 1952, there were 2720 of 
these group contracts in force, cover- 
ing 2,065,000 workers. The average 
group included 750 persons. 


British Marine: 


TV Helps Salvage 


N interesting report comes to us 
from London about recent demon- 
strations of television in underwater 
work at depths as great as 80 feet. 
Since salvage is always a hazardous 
operation and a costly one at best, it 
would seem that the following account 
of the experiments is something Ameri- 
can marine underwriters and salvage 
personnel will want to know about. 
Our correspondent states that these 
researches have been going on for sev- 
eral months, and that, when 12 months 
ago the Admiralty requested the help 
of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 


pany, Lid., in locating a lost sub- 
marine, the Affray with a Marconi 
television camera chain, a new field of 
television applications was opened. 
Since then the Marconi Company has 
been investigating this application, and, 
during the past few months, had the 
fullest co-operation of Messrs. Siebe, 
Gorman and Co., Ltd., in the design of 
pressure cases and lighting gantries. 

A demonstration which has now been 
held at the works of Messrs, Siebe, 
Gorman and Company, Limited, at Tol- 
worth (Surrey, England), shows the 
extreme sensitivity of this camera and 
illustrates the importance of this new 
development. It is of primary impor- 
tance in any type of underwater work 
where it would be dangerous for a 
diver to descend, and for use at depths 
far greater than a diver’s limit. 

In major salvage operations one of 
the greatest drawbacks has so far been 
the “blindness” of the surface officers 
directing operations. With the Marconi- 
Siebe, Gorman Underwater Television 
equipment they will now be able to 
follow the operations, direct movement 
and technique, and brief relief divers 
visually before they go down to take 
over. This will lessen the reliance on 
a diver’s verbal report, and will be of 
inestimable help to those in charge on 
the surface and to the divers them- 
selves. 





Another very important advantage is 
that the television picture received on 
board a ship from a submerged camera 
can be filmed and a permanent record 
obtained. 

The Marconi cameras have been used 
at varying depths, and it has been 
found that in certain conditions good 
pictures are obtained as deep as eighty 
feet without the aid of artificial light. 


Life: 
Mortality Trend 


AST year Metropolitan Life paid 
out a record $312,294,281 in death 
claims. Not content to send out a mere 
announcement of the figure, the com- 
pany appointed its statisticians to study 
its mortality experience of the past 
twenty years. The statisticians came up 
with some interesting findings. 

They found that payments for deaths 
from the acute diseases have decreased 
sharply in the past two decades. For 
example, pneumonia and_ influenza 
were responsible for nearly $13,000,- 
000 in death claims in 1931, but for 
only $5,094,000 last year. The claims 
paid for tuberculosis dropped from over 
11 million to under 5 in the same 
period. 

The proportion of death claims re- 
sulting from appendicitis was only one- 
seventh of 1931’s figure. For the com- 
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plications of pregnancy and childbirth, 
the proportion dropped to only one- 
ninth the 1931 figure, although the 
number of births in the country last 
year was about 80 per cent greater than 
20 years ago. 

Increases were noted in the claims 
for deaths from the chronic degenera- 
tive diseases and the rise is steady. 
The explanation for this was given as 
due to the fact that today people are 
living to an age when these diseases 
have the greatest effect. 

For instance, last year the circula- 
tory diseases and cancer together ac- 
counted for three out of every four 
dollars disbursed in death claims—in 
1931, the proportion was two out of 
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every five dollars. Actual sums paid out 
increased about three and one-half 
times. 

Payments for accidental deaths in- 
creased by eight million over the 1931 
figure and now account for 26 million 
dollars, while payments because of 
suicide and homicide showed apprecia- 
ble decreases. 

“Large sums are paid each year on 
insured persons who die during the 
working period of life,” concluded the 
Met’s statisticians. “More than $214,- 
000,000, or not far from 70 per cent of 
all death claim payments made by the 
Metropolitan in 1951, was on the lives 
of policyholders who died before 
reaching age 65. Of this total, nearly 
$160,000,000 was disbursed for policy- 
holders who died in the ages between 
45 and 64 years. 


British Marine: 


1951 from Abroad 


IR ARTHUR S. ROGERS, chair- 
man, London & Lancashire, Ltd., 
in his annual review said, “Our under- 


writers warn me that there has been 
increasing competition and consequent 
unreasonable rate-cutting for cargo 
business which are bound to make 
themselves felt before long.” 

Sir Arthur continued, “As regards 
hull business, the belated claims, some- 
times exceeding a period of 10 years 
after the risk is written, are a source 
of concern to underwriters, just as the 
continued pilfering of goods is serious. 
It is not the ordinary hazards of the sea 
that cause the anxiety, but the excep- 
tional causes such as I have referred to.” 

Sir Arthur Rogers then mentions the 
company’s United States interests as 
follows: 

“We have again in the marine account 
had a satisfactory experience in the United 
States of America. 

“In the case of ‘The Marine’ (London) 
their interests have for many years been 
in the hands of Messrs. Chubb & Son in 
New York, to whom we are much in- 
debted. I value, and I am sure they do, the 
regular visits paid to the other side by Mr. 
Darby, the manager of “The Marine,’ and 
his chief assistant, Mr. MacDiarmid, in the 
same way that Mr. Leslie Ward and the 


Aggregates: 453 Mutual Fire & Casualty Companies* 


Total Admitted Assets................ 
a cilm 
Unearned Prem. Reserve............. 
Surplus to Policyholders.................... 


Net Prem. Written 
Prem. Earned 


Losses Inc. (incl. adj. exp.).................. 
3 8 Re ee 


Stat. Und. Profit 
RATIOS 


Losses Inc. to Prems. Earned......... 
Exp. Inc. to Prems. Earned........... 
Und. Profit to Prems. Earned.......... 
Exp. Inc. to Prem. Written............ 





= 
sil th 362,139,008 329,775,205 
oges 232 ,353 ,447 206,239,445 
edness 107,681 ,833 96,425,675 
129,785,561 123,535,767 
sein 257,075,486 228,534,117 
242,851 ,671 223 ,080 ,844 
....... 149,980,690 121,189,746 
..o... 72,066,950 67,460,618 
pinaaiel 20,804 ,031 34,430,480 
were 61.8% 54.3% 
bance 29.7% 30.2% 
ae 8.6% 15.4% 
eee 28.0% -5% 


* Source: The Spectator Fire Index 1952 and The Spectator Handy Chart 1952. 
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firm of W. J. Roberts & Co., Inc., will 
appreciate the personal care and attention 
given to their business by Mr. D. G. Scott 
of the ‘Standard Marine’ (Liverpool) and 
his deputy, Mr. Glover.” 


Personality: 


Irv Davis 


RV DAVIS, who has been one of our 
associate editors for the past three 
and a half years, has left THe Spec- 
TATOR to accept a position as associate 
advertising director with the Group 
Health Mutual, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Davis will be in charge of the 
preparation of promotional materials, 
newspaper, radio and magazine adver- 





tising, testing of sales literature for 
both the group medical services of the 
organization and its group health in- 
surance department. He thus returns 
not only to work he has done previous- 
ly in sales promotion, but also to the 
city where he first started his insurance 
career with the Aetna Life in 1925. 

While with Tue Spectator, Davis 
became deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of extending health insurance and 
medical care insurance to all the 
people, and wrote several articles and 
editorial items on those subjects. One 
article, “Is Catastrophe Medical the 
Answer?” received wide attention in 
both insurance and medical circles, 
with inquiries or requests for reprints 
from such organizations as the Ameri- 
cen Medical Assn., Blue Cross and the 
Health Insurance Council. 

The Group Health Mutual, Inc., is 
one of the pioneers in seeking to ex- 
tend medical facilities to groups of 
moderate means, and in providing in- 
surance against medical expenses on a 
cooperative basis. It operates in Min- 
nesota. Wisconsin and Washington. It 
is a member of the Cooperative Health 
Federation of America. 
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Fire: 
A Stern Warning 


i is our sincere hope that a recent 
warning will be taken to heart and 
that action will be taken upon it before 
events start to force action. 

The warning was issued by Lewis 
A. Vincent, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
who said that new fire hazards and a 
growing trend toward lessening of fire 
protection standards in new building 
canstruction were a danger. He singled 
out in particular the erection of build- 
ings of tremendously large areas, light 
exterior walls, and increased occupancy 
hazards brought about by changes in 
methods of operation. 

Mr. Vincent expressed his concern 
at the 56th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in 
the Hotel Statler in New York City. 

He emphasized also that as the popu- 
lation of America increases, and the 
rate of accidents and fire loss experi- 
ence become proportionately respon- 
sive, the fire protection field must be- 
gin now to anticipate important shifts 
and expansion in building construction 
and consumer demands. 

In looking to the years ahead, Mr. 
Vincent predicted that in the field of 
building construction it appeared cer- 
tain to him that the future will see 
greatly expanded use of light-weight 
aggregates in plaster and concrete. 





“Light-weight metals, including alu- 
minum and magnesium, may also be 
looked for as finding greatly increased 
uses for the trim or exterior surfacing 
of buildings and the use of aluminum 
sheets for siding and roofing of many 
buildings,” he said. 

He noted that fire walls have long 
been thought of as requiring a high 
degree of stability under fire condi- 
tions and observed that “we may ex- 
pect inadequate attention to or lack of 
recognition of the necessity for such 
walls to have the ability to stand in 
place through the complete burn-out 
of the building on either side.” 

Mr. Vincent noted further that new 
construction materials are composites, 
many of which contain combustible 
constituents. In this connection, he 
singled out roof slabs made of wood 
chips or excelsior impregnated and 
bonded with Portland cement mortar, 
also roofing and siding materials of the 
sandwich type in which a thin non- 
combustible material is applied to both 
sides of a thicker combustible material. 

Mr. Vincent also noted a strong 
trend for the erection of buildings of 
tremendously large areas as compared 
to what fire protection people have 
long recognized as being totally un- 
realistic, considering the material used 
in the construction and the numerous 
fire hazards arising from many com- 
mon occupancies, some of which until 
recently, he said, were thought of as 
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being practically without serious fire 
hazards. He warned that “it seems cer- 
tain that the future will see more of 
this large-scale type of building with 
resulting bigger fires.” 

Because of increasing fire hazards 
and the trend toward lessened fire pro- 
tection in new building construction. 
Mr. Vincent said a corresponding de- 
velopment in improved means of de- 
tecting and extinguishing fires in their 
incipiency is necessary. 

He added that automatic detection 
of fire, heretofore accomplished almost 
entirely by thermal means, is being 
accomplished by detecting smoke op- 
tically and by other means, including 
detecting the ionization of air caused 
by the presence of flame. 

He looked for further development 
of the more efficient use of water for 
fire extinguishment and said that 


current studies in the use of spray or 
fog indicate that this field warrants 
further exploration to develop under- 
lying principles. 


Life: 
Longevity Rules 


HANCES are you’re one of the 

76 per cent of American men who 
would like to keep working and earn- 
ing into their sixties and perhaps 
even beyond seventy. The family eco- 
nomics bureau of the Northwestern 
National Life recently interviewed ex- 
perienced employment agency men and 
business personnel directors and came 
up with six commonsense rules that 
can make you more valuable and 
wanted in your present position and 
keep your services more saleable in 
case you should need to seek another 
job later in life. 


1. Keep your mind always in train- 
ing—active, and open to new ideas. 

2. Have a specialty, stay with it, and 
always keep learning more about it. 

3. Build the widest possible range of 
personal contacts as you grow older. 

4. Watch your own little personality 
“kinks,” your irritability, prejudices, 
jealousies, sensitiveness to criticism, 
etc. 

5. Watch your health habits during 
youth and middle age, that you may 
still be healthy at sixty and seventy. 

6. Watch your personal appearance. 

The family economics bureau previ- 
ously surveyed 3000 of Northwestern 
National’s male policyholders on their 
retirement plans: 24 per cent wanted a 
life of leisure at 65; 39 per cent wanted 
to keep on their present jobs as long as 
able; 37 per cent wanted to ease up a 
bit but nevertheless continue at some- 
thing useful. 
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RADITIONALLY, May is annual 

meeting month in the insurance 
business, and this past May was no 
exception. In the fire and casualty 
business, the Spring meetings of the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, the Surety Associa- 
tion, the Inland Marine Underwriters 
and the National Automobile Under- 
writers led, as is their custom, to the 
grand climactic affair, the dinner of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Here the great of all these groups 
gather from the North, South, East and 
West. 

Slightly apart from these gatherings, 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S., which had met 
in Washington the month before, 
splashed over into New York City when 
its Hemispheric Insurance Committee 
held its Fourth Hemispheric Insurance 
Conference there. Special in their own 
way were the annual meetings of the 
Bureau of Accident and Health Under- 
writers (which conducted a seminar in 
New York) and the Health and Acci- 
dent Conference in Denver. At the 
Hotel Statler, New York, the insurance 








section of the American Management 
Association held forth for the benefit 
of corporate insurance management. 

There were others, too, that we will 
mention later on, but from this much 
you can imagine that any insurance 
subject — and national problem — that 
was not mentioned was not worth men- 
tioning! 


Simmering Pot 


The automobile rate pot is simmer- 
ing slowly, the gas apparently having 
been turned down a bit as the result 
of at least some semblance of coopera- 
tive effort by agents, brokers and com- 
panies to reach for the control valve. 
Bill Stanz, conscientious and vocal 
president of the Brooklyn Agents called 
for united action at the New York State 
Agents’ Syracuse meeting. At the same 
conclave,—where a record-breaking 800 
producer registration was more serious 
than in many a recent year—Roger 
Kenney, insurance editor, U. S. Investor, 
warned against merit-rating as a trap- 
door to compulsory insurance by reason 
of its tendency to “breed more selective 
underwriting.” 

Mr. Kenney’s sentiments were being 
echoed at another meeting—the Zone 4 
commissioners, Detroit—where S. Alex- 
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ander Bell of the Mid-West Indepen- 
dent Statistical Service, said that vary- 
ing individual contributions to the lia- 
bility rates was “no longer insurance 
but very nearly a game of chance.” He 
asked instead for a complete reclassifi- 
cation of car owners and a new yard- 
stick. 

Herbert Pohs, head of the Greater 
New York Brokers also put in his plea 
for closer agent-broker cooperation and 
warned that the present tight auto mar- 
ket might be contrary to New York’s 
Fair Trade Practices Act. 

The State Association passed a reso- 
lution calling upon companies for “a 
greater degree of ingenuity . . . in im- 
mediately finding a solution to the 
restricted market in the casualty busi- 
ness,” and asking its executive com- 
mittee “to bring all segments of the 
business together in a general discus- 
sion of the situation. . .. ” 

Meanwhile in New York City bro- 
kers and agents met with company 
executives upon the suggestion of Bill 
Leslie, National Bureau chief. The 
joint announcement that a demerit- 
rating plan like that of 1938-42 but 
with modifications would be ready 
shortly, did not cause much of a ripple. 

Whether or not any of this busy-ness 
was due to a well-written, realistic ar- 
ticle in The New York Times on the 
automobile liability rate situation, no 
one can say, but the lengthy item, re- 
porting the 30 per cent rate increase 
in the New York City area as of June 
1. surely had its finger on the public 
pulse. Its appearance, being with the 
approval and help of the business, 
probably just happened to be timely. 

More ominous to the business was a 
bill thrown into the Congressional hop- 


per by Representative Jacob K. Javits 
(R., N. Y.) proposing a Congressional 
investigation of rates, laws, enforce- 
ment and regulations, state by state, on 
the basis of which measures might be 
taken to cooperate with the states in 
solving their automobile accident and 
insurance problems. 

The prevention angle, which Mr. 
Javits had in mind, had already been 
stressed by President F. Elmer Sam- 
mons, Hanover Fire, in his annual ad- 
dress before the National Automobile 
Underwriters of which he was re 
elected president. Mr. Sammons asked 
for “some positive action taken by this 
body” looking toward more active con- 
certed action along lines of reducing 
traffic toll and securing more effective 
law enforcement. 


Other Auto Developments 


These New York State happenings 
are of more than local interest. Because 
New York is a large industrial state, 
with an insurance department of na- 
tional prestige what happens _ there 
could, and often does, have its influence 
on what happens in other states. 

However, the reverse is sometimes 
true, too: insurance as well as the pub- 
lic may not have heard the last of 4 
proposal by President Donald S. Paige, 
Rhode Island Agents’ Association, to 
provide by law for probationary li 
censes to age 16-20 drivers, with re 
newal permitted only if the record 
were clean. 

In Massachusetts the 
(Massachusetts Bonding et al. vs. Com- 
missioner) are now arguing before the 
state supreme court that the rates 
granted them by the insurance coll 
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missioner are inadequate; that they 
will result in a loss, because the ex- 
pense and loss provisions in the com- 
missioner’s formula is not a proper one. 

At the Union League Club of Chi- 
cago, former Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner C. F. J. Harrington, now execu- 
tive vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Agents, 
once more took occasion to pile ridicule 
on the recently passed New Jersey Fi- 
nancial Security-Unsatisfied Judgment 
Laws as a further venture into state 
encroachment with consent of ‘the in- 
dustry—which, he said, may have got- 
ten itself tangled up in a constitutional 
question as to whether insurance cor- 
porations can participate in distribution 
of monies collected through taxation. 

The only solidly good news was the 
announcement by the Center for Safety 
Education. New York University, of 
its program to coordinate various 
courses in adult driving, traffic court 
procedure and other traffic safety plans 
throughout the country. and to get 
wide publicity for these various activi- 


ties. 


Fire Problems 


That the term rule will be the sub- 
ject for discussion at the June conven- 
tion of insurance commissioners was 
announced at the Chicago meeting of 
the N. A. I. C. committee on rates and 
rating organizations. Superintendent of 
New York Alfred J. Bohlinger said a 
revision of the term rule will be pro- 
posed. His statement came during a 
presentation of an attack on accounting 
and annual statement procedures in 
connection with installment premiums. 

Meanwhile, Massachusetts brokers 
were calling installment plans illegal 
and unprofitable. and were planning 
to fight them in the state supreme court 
if necessary. John A. North, Phoenix- 
Connecticut Group president, was also 
telling Texas agents to resist such 
plans, as serving “no useful purpose.” 

Commissions came in for uneasy talk 
at the Chicago committee meeting, too. 
Commissioner Bowles, Virginia, said 
that commissions shouldn’t be increased 
just because losses have increased. 

Other matters given some attention 
were the obstacles in the way of pack- 
age-policy development by reason of 
the statutory fire policy; and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a re- 
search organization at the central of- 
fice of the N. A. I. C. 

In Denver the mid-year meeting of 
the national board of state directors of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents was told by D. B. Sherwood. 
general adjuster. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, about that organi- 
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NATIONAL BOARD MEETING HIGHLIGHTS 


SAFETY AWARD GIVEN TO NBFU 











John R. Cooney, president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
(left), is shown receiving the “Oscar” of the National Safety Council’s 
National Committee on films for safety. John B. McCullough, chairman 
of the Council’s Committee, makes the presentation. The award honors 
the film “Tony Learns About Fire,”’ which was filmed by NBFU in con- 
sultation with the National Education Association. 


ADDRESSES FIRE UNDERWRITERS 








John R. Cooney, president of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
(left), greets Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Philippine Ambassador to the United 
States, at a reception preceding the annual dinner of the NBFU. Mr. 
Cooney was re-elected president of the NBFU at its 86th annual meeting 
in New York. 
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zation’s plans to meet the next catas- 
trophe emergency 

In New York, the National Board 
dinner closed in gala fashion a full day 
of reports, in which the industry was 
given a picture of city fire inspections 
throughout the country; continuing re- 
search into industrial fire hazards; stud- 
ies of disaster causes; reduction in 
arson losses and other achievements of 
the past year. John R. Cooney, re- 
elected head of the Board (he also 
heads up the Loyalty Group) told his 
members that more than 1,500,000 pol- 
icyholders had been paid $188,000,000 
under extended coverage forms for No- 
vember, 1950, windstorm losses. 





General Carlos P. Romulo, ambassa- 
dor of the Philippines to the United 
States, sent the banquet guests home 
with a rousing talk that brought en- 
thusiastic applause and a standing vote 
of thanks. 


Packages 


Harold L. Wayne, manager of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Associa- 
tion, told his associates at their meeting 
at Shawnee-on-the-Delaware that new 
kinds of packages are no longer going 
to be permitted to be written free of 
rate filing requirements, and that if the 
inland marine business is to survive— 
which means if it is to have a free 


EFFICIENT, ISN’T IT—? 











Preserving customers, we mean—like peaches, plums and 


pickled cucumbers. 


There is a better way—legal, too. Protect income and, 


automatically, you preserve clients. 


Employes guaranteed a weekly income through a Zurich 


Group Disability Program are 
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steady customers—stable prospects 
for all lines of insurance. 
Their bills—your premiums— 


get paid. 


Zurich General Accident and Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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market—there must be well re-defined 
definitions. 

That the market was subject to too 
much regulation by the bureaus as thie 
result of too rigid all-industry laws 
was the nugget in protest by former 
Iowa commissioner Maurice V. Pew, 
talking before the Independent Insur- 
ers’ regional meeting in Des Moines. 
He favors elimination of as many bu- 
reaus as possible beyond those that are 
absolutely necessary. 

This was apparently not the senti- 
ment down in North Carolina where 
Commissioner Waldo C. Cheek is try- 
ing to get the various rating bureaus 
to cooperate under rules that will pro- 
mote harmonious relations. There the 
outcome of the debate instigated by 
the submission several months ago of 
the mutuals’ comprehensive dwelling 
endorsement (See March, 1952, Spec- 
TATOR) appeared to be that the com- 
missioner would formulate rules under 
which each bureau would take a crack 
at rating every new package to the 
extent that its jurisdiction was involved 
in the coverage. 


Foreign Trade 


While too much regulation at home 
was the complaint of some in the fire 
and casualty business, too much regu- 
lation abroad was the cry of those 
interested in foreign insurance markets 
and in insurance on imports and ex- 
ports. The Fourth Hemisphere Con- 
ference, chaired by John A. Diemand, 
president, North American Group, 
called for greater efforts to free Ameri- 
can commerce of one-sided, monopolis- 
tic legislation and discriminatory fees 
and duties. The Conference also heard 
a plea for a more generous U. S. tax 
policy, permitting all types of income 
earned abroad to be taxed only at the 
source. 


Accident & Sickness 


Earlier in the month the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters held 
its spring seminar, this time devoted 
to individual and family hospital and 
medical coverages. These were ana- 
lyzed to find the cause for losses, means 
of writing substandard and over-age 
risks and ways to offer broader forms 
of protection. Generally, the meeting 
showed a willingness for further ex- 
periment based on tested experience 
but subject always to watchful caution. 

The 5lst annual meeting of the 
Health & Accident Conference, at Ven- 
ver, reviewed similar reports of prog- 
ress in underwriting the medical-ex- 
pense lines; heard from Frank S. Yan- 
derbrouck, Monarch Life presiden'. on 
how the Health Insurance Council is 
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Colonel John Tayloe 






























Ar the urging of his intimate friend, George Washington, the wealthy 
Virginian Colonel John Tayloe decided to build in the new city on the Potomac. As architect he chose Dr. 
William Thornton, designer of the Capitol. Completed in 1800 shortly before the White House, his home 
was one of the finest in Washington and for many years was a center of social life. 

When the British burned the White House in 1814, Colonel Tayloe dispatched a courier offering Presi- 
dent Madison the use of his home and accordingly for more than a year the President made The Octagon 
his official residence. Here he ratified the Treaty of Ghent which formally ended the War of 1812 and here 
his charming wife Dolly further enhanced the mansion’s reputation for hospitality. 

Why the house came to be known as The Octagon is an unanswered question. It is not octagonal and 
obviously was never intended to be. Consisting of two rectangular wings connected by a circular tower, its 
unique shape is due to its location at the angle formed by two intersecting streets. Opening off the rear is 
a a tunnel, the purpose of which is also an enigma, although according to 
STi) ws WF a discredited legend it once led to the White House. 

fil For years The Octagon has had the reputation of being haunted. 
Most romantic of its spectral visitors is Colonel Tayloe’s daughter. Over- 
come by grief over her thwarted love affair with a young Englishman, 
candle in hand, she threw herself down the staircase, and, some say, in 
flickering candlelight she still appears. 

After the Tayloes’ ownership ended, The Octagon entered a period 
of steady decline and was a dilapidated tenement until purchased and 
rehabilitated by the American Institute of Architects. It has continued 
under this organization’s supervision since 1900. Like the White House 
whose existence it parallels, The Octagon has recently been renovated 
and now appears in all its original elegance. 


The Home, through its agents and w | E i i OME Ww 


brokers, is America’s leading 
insurance protector of American homes (Faaurence 
and the homes of American industry. 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE . AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1952, The Home Insurance Company 
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becoming the spokesman of the indus- on an industry level and should plan out details with the Civil Aeronautics 





try; listened to Managing Director now to tell the public of their accom- Board for insurance requirements for 
C. O. Pauley’s bird’s-eye view of the plishments. all air carriers and for non-freight for- 
business over the past year. Ralph T. eign air carriers. Purpose is to see 
Heller, second vice-president, Pruden- Air and Water that adequate liability insurance is 
tial, told the meeting that the com- Aviation and insurance people were carried. 

panies must deal with its new problems asked at the beginning of May to work Flood insurance, on the other hand, 


was declared to be impracticable, 
NEW HOME OF SPRINGFIELD F & M whether by private insurers or by the 

" government. This was the report of the 
engineering firm of Parsons, Brinker- 
hoff, Hall & MacDonald which had 
been employed by the Insurance -Execu- 
tives Association to make the study. 
The engineers advocated relief mea- 
sures plus accelerated flood control. 
The report made studies of several 
areas, on the basis of which it con- 
cluded that private insurance would be 
burdensome. It also “proved” that the 
added cost of including flood insurance 
under extended coverage would be pro- 
hibitive, and that the assets of insurers 
would be impaired—which was aside 
from the other point made, that per- 
sons not subject to flood would not bear 
this additional expense voluntarily 
anyway. 


The CIO Campaign 


Pecsnrell a nie Heed Office buildi tthe § old F A pamphlet, “Don’t Let Them Scut- 
ictured above is the new Hea ce building of the Spring ire 7 iM came 1 2 

and Marine Insurance Company at 1250 State Street, Springfield, Mass. tle Werkmen » Compensation, — “ 
This building will house the eastern department employees of the Spring- a stir in New York business and insur- 
field and also its affiliates, the New England and the Michigan F. & M. ance circles in May. Nationally, its 














STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE FUND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


19 SOUTH SECOND STREET © HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Financial Statement as of December 31, 1951 








LIABILITIES 














, Legal Reserve for: 

Cae Oe Bhs 66 ce cccvccecoscecsece $ 2,848,015.40 Tieseened Premium a $ 464,263.44 
Bonds (Amortized Value)............ 12,809,758.94 Compensation Claims ............. 5,947,604.04 

Estimated Expense 
ge te ueenas 20,000.00 Investigation of Claims.......... 347,380.20 
DOES PROMIIED coves ccccsvccces 334,081.45 
Mortgages (Regular) ............+.. 81,191.70 Credits to Policyholders............ 100,962.76 
Replacement Checks .............. 5,824.49 
RS TIED ccc ccccesviccese: 462,002.29 Re-Insurance Payable ............. 242.21 
. Meadville Housing Corpn........... 944.95 







Premiums Outstanding 





Voluntary Reserves: 
















(90 days old or less)..........++... SR,251-08 CEE xo. enGbibasekedasiassaxe 1,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest ..........0.e0e0000: 104,348.64 BE <secteressecen>osvnnss GREED 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS...... $16,407,584.75 TOTAL LIABILITIES .......... $16,407,584.75 









STATE WORKMEN’S INSURANCE BOARD 
HON. DAVID M. WALKER, Secretary of Labor and Industry, Chairman 
HON. ARTEMAS C. LESLIE, Insurance Commissioner, Menber HON. CHARLES R. BARBER, State Treasurer, Member 















poo eee $12,259,053.19 
po I eee eee $80,932,343.21 
TOTAL PREMIUMS WRITTEN............... $124,021,280.02 
DIVIDENDS PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS NON-ASSESSABLE 






GEORGE E. GWILLIAM, Manager 





—_ 
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viewpoint was echoed in Economic Out- 
look, the CIO’s national organ. 

The pamphlet argued for a monopo- 
listic state fund, said compensation 
costs in New York are too high largely 
because of producers’ commissions, and 
charged the companies with trying to 
scuttle “the whole (workmen’s com- 
pensation) program.” 

The Economic Outlook article set 
forth labor’s objectives in each state: 
compulsory coverage at 80 per cent of 
wages at least, with no limit on dis- 
ability time, and with administration 
by a labor-management public board. 


Failure 


Although one or two industry spokes- 
men met the CIO arguments head-on 
there was no industry-sponsored an- 
swer broadcast either throughout the 
insurance business or to the public. 
At Syracuse, where New York State 
agents were meeting, Insurance Super- 
intendent Al Bohlinger cited this as 
an outstanding example of “inept pub- 
lic relations,” especially since, said 
Mr. Bohlinger, the CIO statements 
were so easy to challenge. 

The superintendent said that the in- 
dustry must no longer place its faith 
in eleventh hour action if government 
intervention is to be prevented and pri- 
vate insurance to survive. However, he 
called attention to the difference be- 
tween socialized insurance and com- 
pulsory social forms of insurance, such 
as disability benefits and compensa- 
tion. These, he said, the insurance busi- 
ness can live with. 


Rates, Laws and Plans 


Workmen’s Compensation—Rates up 
about 5.9 per cent in New Jersey .. . 
Benefits were raised in Rhode Island. 

Auto Physical Damage—In West 
Virginia, reduction of 12% per cent 
on comprehensive (commercial vehicles 
only) . .. a 10 per cent reduction in 
$50 deductible collision . . . Reductions 
in New Hampshire commercial rates 
..+ In Vermont, 5 per cent increase in 
$50-deductible collision rates for pas- 
senger cars . . . reductions in local, 
intermediate and long distance haul- 
ing rates as to comprehensive fire and 
theft and deductible collision. 

Group Hospital-Surgical — An aver- 
age increase in Prudential policies of 
15 to 17 per cent. 

Dental Insurance— Group Health, 
Inc.. New York, reports approval by 
the First District Dental Society for 
the company’s projected prepaid dental 
tare plan, which is expected to be 
launched in the near future. 

Auto Responsibility Law—Passed in 
Rhode Island. 


Company Notes 

Milton D. Ebner, executive vice presi- 
dent of Dubuque Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company, Dubuque, Iowa, has 
been elected president of the company. 
. . . Thomas W. Dickson, II, assistant 
superintendent of /ndemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., was elected assistant secre- 
tary of the company. . . . James M. 
Henderson, who last month was elected 
a vice president of Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore and its affiliate, 
the American Bonding Company of 
Baltimore, was recently given joint re- 
sponsibility with Vice President H. R. C. 


Hickey for the direction of the com- 
panies’ activities in Greater New York. 
. . . The Manhattan Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y.. 
announces the appointment of Donald 
A. Hoyt as inland marine manager at 
the company’s New York offices to suc- 
ceed Robert A. Cosbey who has re- 
signed. Richard V. Goodwin, vice presi- 
dent of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., in 
charge of indemnity operations in the 
eastern department, died recently at his 
home after a prolonged illness. He was 
56 years old. . . . Charles F. Baier, 
comptroller of the Zurich-American In- 
surance Companies since 1939, retired 
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after completing 23 years of service 
with the organization. Louis S. Ray 
was promoted to the position of comp- 
troller. . . . Emerson S. Adams, vice 
president of United Benefit Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Omaha, was elected 
president of the company succeeding 
the late Dr. C. C. Criss; Gale E. Davis 
and William C. Horan were promoted 
to vice presidents of the company. Wil- 
liam R. Wendt was promoted to assis- 
tant treasurer. . . . S. Arch Richards 
was elected as vice president of Pacific 
Finance Corporation, Los Angeles, 
Calif... . Thomas B. Rowe was elected 
vice president and investment manager 
of Ohio. Farmers Insurance Company 
and Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company. 


. adequate 


protection 


... H. J. Lowry, vice president of the 
Michigan Mutual Liability Company, 
Detroit, Mich., was elected to serve on 
its board of directors. ... E. C. Wood- 
ward, assistant U. S. Manager of the 
Zurich-American Insurance Companies, 
has been transferred from the com- 
panies’ Chicago office to the eastern de- 
partment office in New York City, 
where he will be responsible primarily 
for the management, control and direc- 
tion of all casualty claim and legal 
activities. 

Preston Estep, formerly executive 
vice-president of Transit Casualty Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., was elected presi- 
dent of the company. ... H. L. Van 
Horn, president of Calvert Fire Insur- 









XVIII Century Highland pistol 
remarkable for the excellence 
of its monufacture and the 
beauty of its decoration. 


The early highlanders were considered 
to be the best armed soldiers in the world. 
But against today's modern firearms, theirs 
would hardly be considered adequate 
protection. The same parallel could be 
drawn of fire insurance protection of 
yesterday and today. With more than 147 
years of experience in developing proper 
protection, Caledonian takes pride in the 
up-to-the-minute service its agents give 
policyholders. 


the Caledonian 
Insurance Company 
Founded 1805 >. 


Executive Offices - Hartford, Conn. 
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ance Company, Baltimore, Md.—a sub- 
sidiary of Commercial Credit Company 
—was elected a member of the board 
of directors of American Credit In- 
demnity Company of New York... .Guy 
Gleason has retired as deputy manager 
and general counsel of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corp., and vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
American Employers’ and Employers 
Fire Insurance Cos. Walter R. 
Ewald was promoted from secretary to 
vice-president of the New York com- 
panies of the Great American Group. 
Other promotions by the Group are: 
Walter E. Beeson from assistant secre- 
tary to secretary; Emil A. Ribbe of the 
New York office and Ralph C. Ainslie 
of the Pacific department appointed 
assistant secretaries; and Nicholas G. 
Chaltas of New York office of Great 
American Indemnity Co., also appointed 
assistant secretary... . / Arthur C. Bab- 
son, vice-president and director of Bab- 
son’s Report was elected a director of 
Home Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.... Frank J. Richardson, inland 
transit department of Talbot, Bird & 
Co., was elected assistant secretary and 
John M. Olsen, chief accountant of the 
firm, was elected assistant treasurer of 
the Universal Insurance Company, 
Flemington, N. J. 

Frank M. Bullen, vice-president of 
the United States Casualty Company, 
New York, N. Y., has been elected sec- 
retary and re-elected vice-president of 
the company. . . . Abram S. Kulp, one 
of the original founders of the Harleys- 
ville Mutual Casualty Company and the 
Mutual Auto Fire Insurance Company, 
both of Harleysville, Pa., was recently 


MADE VICE-PRESIDENT 





H. Faison Hines, of Hines Brothers, 
Atlanta, Ga., was elected vice-president 
of the South-Eastern Underwriters A® 
sociation at the recent annual meeting: 
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He succeeds the late H. R. Shaddinger, 
who died on April 14, 1952. .. . William 
Woodward, Jr., president and director 
of Turner-Halsey Company of New 
York, has been elected a director of 
The Continental Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y.... Alwin E. Bulan, 
recently elected as an assistant secre- 
tary of The Home Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y., has been appointed 
advertising manager of that organiza- 
tion. ... Francis J. Knoll, secretary and 
treasurer of the Continental Fire & 
Casualty Insurance Corporation: a com- 
panion firm in The Insurance Com- 
panies of Texas Group, has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of The Insurance 
Company of Texas, replacing John G. 
Vaughan. The Fireman’s Fund Group 
announces three executive changes. 
John H. Dillard, vice-president, moves 
from Atlanta, Ga., to New York to as- 
sume administrative and executive 
duties as respects the companies’ east- 
ern and southern operations. To suc- 
ceed the late Richard V. Goodwin, 
Henry E. Knoblock was appointed man- 
ager of the eastern indemnity depart- 
ment and he was also elected as a 
vice-president of the Fireman’s Fund 
Indemnity Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. To succeed Mr. Dillard as man- 
ager of the southern department in 
Atlanta, Thomas E. Sims, Jr., was ap- 
pointed to post and also was elected as 
an assistant vice-president of the In- 
demnity Company. Dan Moore, 
formerly of the Midwestern Indemnity 
Company of Cincinnati, has joined the 
Marquette Casualty Company, New 
Orleans, La., as vice-president in charge 
of accounting and statistical depart- 
ment and general assistant to the presi- 
dent. Richard A. Hinckley, formerly a 
member of the law firm of Martin, 
Himel, Hinckley and Morel, has joined 
the company as vice-president in charge 
of claims. . . . The Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Company, Boston, Mass., an- 
nounces the election of five new vice- 
presidents. Anthony F. Noll, formerly 
vice-president heading the sales depart- 
ment, has been named a senior vice- 
president and will direct the company’s 
national risks department. Franklin J. 
Marryott, general counsel for the com- 
pany, has also been named a vice-presi- 
dent. Robert J. Barr, formerly an assis- 
tant vice-president, has been elected 
Vice-president in charge of the com- 
pany’s New York division, succeeding 
Vice-President Bryan E. Smith. Donald 
Cameron has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the southwest division. 
Winston Mergott has been elected vice- 
president to direct the company’s re- 
cently created central division. . . . Dr. 
Frederic E. Elliott, vice-president of 
United Medical Service, New York’s 
Blue Shield Plan, has been elected sec- 


elected vice-president of the companies. 


retary of the Blue Shield Commission. 
Manning W. Heard, vice-president of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 
was elected president of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Cos. George D. 
Mead, president and director of the 
Glens Falls Group of Insurance Com- 
panies, was elected vice-president. . 
Frank S. Becker, Jr., vice-president of 
the Aetna Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and its subsidiary com- 
panies, will retire on July 1... . Albert 
U. Hoelting, manager of the Home 
Insurance Company in Seattle, will 
retire July 1. He will be succeeded by 
Joseph C. Geltz, manager of the marine 
department there. . . . G. L. Parker, 
assistant secretary of the Sun Insur- 





ance Office, has been appointed assis- 
tant United States manager, effective 
June 1... the General Reinsurance 
Corporation has announced the appoint- 
ment of John P. Madigan and Ward M. 
Smiley as vice-presidents. Mr. Madigan 
had previously been associated with 
Maryland Casualty Company as assis- 
tant manager of New York office and 
manager of the New York bonding 
department. Mr. Smiley formerly was 
assistant vice-president of General Re- 
insurance. .. . E. B. Gill, vice-president 
of the Glens Falls Group, has been ap- 
pointed director of production, and 
R. P. Crawford, secretary of Group, 
has been appointed as assistant direc- 
tor of production. 








Will you give 


Sympathy 
CASH? 


Polio is not only one of the most 
feared diseases, it is one of the 
costliest to treat. Words of sym- 
pathy are of little use to the 
family whose most urgent need 
is cash—and lots of it. May we 
send complete details about the 
$5000 Medical Expense Polio 
and Dread Disease Plans listed 
at the right? 
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$5000 DREAD DISEASE POLICY 
(Polio, Leukemia, Encephalitis, Small- 
pox, Scarlet Fever, Tetanus, Diphtheria 
& Spinal Meningitis) 


Family Policy ....... 3 years $25.00 
Family Policy ....... 2 years 17.50 
Family Policy . ..... 1 year 10.00 


..--3 years 12.50 
-...2 years 8.75 


Individual Policy 
Individual Policy 


Individual Policy ....1 year 5.00 
$5000 POLIO-only POLICY 
Family Policy ....... 3 years 15.00 
Family Policy ....... 1 year 6.00 


Individual Policy ....3 years 7.50 
(Dread Disease Policy available in all 
states except New Jersey) 
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66 ELL what’s new in the life in- 

surance business?” — asked a 
business paper editor friend of ours 
the other day, and since we had attended 
(1) hearings on the compulsory regis- 
tration of direct placements of secur- 
ities with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by the S. E. C. Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and 
(2) the annual spring meeting of the 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
we were able to give him a first-hand 
appraisal of “what’s new.” 

On May 20th in Washington, the 
S. E. C. Subcommittee heard testimony, 
pro and con, on whether or not life 
insurance companies should be com- 
pelled to register the direct placement 
of securities with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. Interest in the 
hearings was apparent from the num- 
ber of top company men and insurance 
department officials who attended the 
two days of testimony. 


Wilde Testimony 


Representing the American Life Con- 
vention and the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America—the viewpoint of some 
97 per cent of the life insurance busi- 
ness—was ALC and Connecticut Gen- 
eral President Frazar B. Wilde who 
testified that such registration would 
“represent an unnecessary extension of 
Federal regulation into a field where 
private enterprise is now doing an out- 
standing job under state supervision.” 

President Wilde testified that in the 
period since World War II, billions of 
dollars of investments have been made 
by direct placement, indicating that 
this method of distribution has appealed 
to both borrower and lender. He de- 
clared that although there are critics 
of direct placements even within the 
life insurance business, no one could 
state that direct placements were en- 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 


|N Review 


dangering policyholders’ funds — ap- 
parently the chief argument of those 
who were in favor of S. E. C. registra- 
tion. 

It was Mr. Wilde’s contention that 
any further regulation at the Federal 
level would be a duplication of the 
various ways in which the insurance 
business is regulated by the states and 
such duplication would create greater 
cost burdens on the companies and in 
the long run would be felt by the policy- 
holders. 

“It is quite possible,” said the Con- 
necticut General's president. “that the 
proponents of general registration of 
direct placements are not fully informe | 
as to the investment record of life 
insurance companies over the years and 
perhaps it is even more likely that they 
do not realize the form and the extent 
of present-day regulation of life insur- 
ance company investments by states.” 

Substantiating the testimony of Fra- 
zar Wilde were the officers of six other 
life insurance companies who gave their 
own company’s experiences with direct 
placements: Caleb Stone, vice-president, 





Monthly purchases of life insurance for April and the First four months in each of 
the last three years were reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management 


Association as follows: 


April Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted) 























Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $1,743 $1,510 $1,352 15% 
Group 331 274 345 21 
Industrial 497 466 468 7 
Total $2,571 $2,250 $2,165 14%, 
First 4 Months’ Purchases 
(000,000 Omitted ) 
Increase 
1952 1951 1950 1952 over 1951 
Ordinary $6,421 $5,710 $5,188 12% 
Group 992 1,505 1,573 _ 
Industrial 1,863 1,771 1,861 5 
Total $9,276 $8,986 $8,622 yy A 
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The Prudential; Asa V. Call, president, 
Pacific Mutual; Donald C. Slichter, 
vice-president, Northwestern Mutual; 
George T. Conklin, Jr., 2nd vice-presi- 
dent, Guardian Life; Stuart F. Silloway, 
vice-president, Mutual Life; Richard 
K. Paynter, Jr., financial vice-president, 
New York Life. 

In support of the registration of di- 
rect placements with the S. E. C. was 
Lincoln J. Patton of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc. Mr. Patton stated that unreg- 
istered issues were contrary to public 
interest because: “(a) They are an 
evasion of the spirit and intent of the 
Securities Act; (b) Millions of holders 
of insurance policies as well as certain 
pension fund beneficiaries are being 
denied the Securities Act protection 
which other investors enjoy; (c) Count- 
less other investors throughout the 
country are being deprived of their fair 
share of a large number of desirable 
issues; (d) Unnecessary problems are 
created for public regulatory bodies; 
(e) Discrimination is involved between 
the two principal methods of sale of se- 
curities; (f) The public will lose some 
of the improvements in corporate man- 
agement and practice that were brought 
about by the Securities Act; (g) The 
resale of unregistered issues to the gen- 
eral public is permissible. 


LIAA Spring Meeting 


The third annual Spring meeting of 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica was held at the picturesque Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va., and on the 
agenda was a pertinent address by 
General David Sarnoff, chairman, Radio 
Corporation of America, plus informal 
discussions of current matters vita! to 
the business of life insurance. 

General Sarnoff told his audience of 
life insurance executives that new elec- 
tronic devices capable of revolutionizing 
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the nation’s business operations will be 
available in the near future. He cited 
the electronic computer as_ holding 
great promise for use in the simplifi- 
cation of many business problems. 

He pointed out for instance, that the 
electronic computer will bring about 
the integration of the activities of the 
ordinary and industrial departments of 
a company with that of the actuarial 
department. 

“In the course of recording the indi- 
vidual transaction with policyholders,” 
the General maintained that “the elec- 
tronic computer is able not only to pre- 
pare the extensive summaries necessary 
for the actuarial department, but can 
also prepare the analyses normally con- 
ducted in the actuarial department and 
arrive at premium as well as dividend 
rates based on current mortality experi- 
ence.” 

The prediction: “As a result, the 
availability of electronic computers in 
the reasonably near future may call for 
organizational revision in insurance 
companies.” 

Various problems confronting the 
business were discussed at two informal 
business sessions of the Association: 

Agency Matters: A complete discus- 
sion period was devoted to this subject. 
Invited to attend the session and pre- 
sent their views on company-agency 
relations were: William D. Davidson. 
Equitable Society, Chicago; and John 
D. Marsh, Lincoln National, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Both agreed that there was 
a close spirit of cooperation between the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the two company organi- 
zations, the American Life Convention 
and the Life Association. 

W. Rankin Furey, vice-president, 
Berkshire Life, called for the companies 
to devote more time and energy to 
agency matters. Improvements in 
agency relations at New York Life 
were discussed by Dudley Dowell. their 
vice-president. Mr. Dowell said that a 
study made by the company in 1945 
has resulted in a greater compatability 
between company and agent. 

Direct Placements: When this sub- 
ject was brought ur for discussion. B. 
M. Anderson, vice-president and coun- 
sel, Connecticut General. who had at- 
tended the hearings in Washington on 
direct placements of securities, gave 
his opinion that the subcommittee will 
make no request for changes in the 
present law. He observed that many 
small companies feel that they are not 
able to get a fair share of the direct 
placement securities paying a higher 
interest rate—and that could result in 
restrictions. 

Agents’ Compensation: The New 
York expense limitation statute. Sec- 
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At the Southern Round Table meetings in New Orleans, past Chairman, 
Joseph Locke, Gulf Life Insurance Co. (2nd from right), presented newly 
elected Chairman, R. L. Hindermann, Pan-American Life Insurance Co. 
(2nd from left), with traditional gavel. C. R. Andrews, Pilot Life In- 
surance Co. (left), was elected vice-chairman and Holland V. Shields, 
the Great American Reserve Insurance Co. (right), was elected secretary. 


SYMBOLIZING 25 YEARS OF SERVICE 





At a dinner marking the founding of the Quarter-Century Group of em- 
ployees of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, Louis VW. 
Dawson (2nd from right), president of the company, paid special tribute 
to these charter members who are civic leaders in their communities. 
Shaking hands with Mr. Dawson is Raymond C. Williams, trustee of 
Rockville Center, L. I. Looking on are Leif Olsen (left), councilman and 
commissioner of Public Works for Oradell, N. J., and Charles Bick, a 
trustee and acting Mayor of Piermont, N. Y. The Quarter-Century Group 
is composed of 389 employees of The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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tion 213, came in for considerable at- 
tention by the life executives. Perhaps 
the most significant comment came from 
United State Life’s President Richard 
Rhodenbeck who expressed the opinion 
that if the various segments of the life 
insurance industry will get together 
they can do something about changing 
the present law sometime early next 
year. 

Government Financing: Conferences 
between the Treasury Department and 
the Joint Committee on Inflation Con- 
trol (ALC-LIAA) on the Government’s 
financing problems for 1952 were out- 
lined by Frederic W. Ecker, vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life. He said that 
Treasury officials estimated that the 
deficit would run about $10 billion for 
1952 and there would be considerable 
dependence on the individual investors’ 
purchases of Savings Bonds. 

As to the availability of life insurance 
funds for the purchase of Governments, 
a survey by the Life Association’s In- 
vestment Research Department indi- 
cated that among the life companies 
there would be about $1 billion in in- 
vestment funds available for the last 
nine months of 1952, if the companies 
curtailed their other investment plans 
with the exception of their mortgage 
requirements. 

Indications at the Hot Springs meet- 
ing were that the companies are not 


attracted to the 234 per cent non-mar- 
ketable Governments. The terms which 
would meet with the approval of life 
company investors were not indicated. 

Proposed Kilday Bill: There is a pro- 
posed bill in Congress sponsoring a 
special life insurance company for ser- 


NEW POSITION 





S. J. Gilbert, formerly supervisor of 
life agencies of the Reserve Life In- 
surance Co., Dallas, Tex., has joined 
the Girard Life Insurance Co., Dallas, 
as executive vice-president. 
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vicemen and authored by Congressman 
Paul J. Kilday (D., Texas). In dis- 
cussing life coverages on armed forces 
personnel a number of the company ex 
ecutives felt that government reinsur 
ance of the war clause in life contracts 
(without charge to the companies) 
would be the most effective measure in 
combating legislation of this type. 
Eugene M. Thoré, Life Association 
general counsel, who is close to the 
Washington scene, expressed the opin- 
ion that Congress would rather see the 
servicemen get adequate protection 
through the private companies. 


U. S. Life Sale 


On or before June 26, 1952, the Con- 
tinental Casualty will have purchased 
the controlling stock in the United 
States Life now held by the C. V. Starr 
insurance interests. Officials of the 
Continental Casualty announced that 
operational facilities similar to those 
offered by their present life insurance 
running-mate, the Continental Assur- 
ance, will be available. They expect to 
make no major changes in the person- 
nel or operations of the United States 
Life. 

Now in its 103rd year, the United 
States Life has over $550 million of 
life insurance in force. Continental 
Casualty is one of the bigger other-than- 
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YOUR BIG CHANCE to see and 
know the Europe that fits your busi- 
ness interests. In 35 days (leaving 
Sept. 14) you'll visit 8 countries, 
meet with European insurance 
leaders, see the historical and cul- 
tural landmarks. 








Travel by air, stop at 
first-class hotels. Ten- 
tative cost, $1334.50 


Reservations close June 15. 
For brochure write NOW to: 


) BOX 726, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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We bow to the C. L. U. movement 
on its twenty-fifth anniversary, and to 
all those who have had a part in its 
building and its administration. 


The C. L. U. has done more than 
just impart knowledge to its students. 
It has pioneered in advanced train- 
ing, and in so doing, has served as 
an inspiring force to companies for 
more and better training at all levels, 
and has made a real and genuine con- 
tribution to the industry. 








Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Great progress has been made in 
protecting the health of children, espe- 
cially among those aged one to five. 
Since 1900, for example, the mortality 
rate for measles, whooping cough, scar- 
let fever, and diphtheria combined has 
been reduced more than 95 percent. In 
addition, methods of treatment for many 











other illnesses have been improved so 
much that the years of childhood are 
safer today than ever before. 

As a result of these advances, doctors 
and other specialists are now working 
toward a new goal—to bring all-round 
health to every child. This means more 
than protection against disease and cor- 


During the early years, good health habits 
can be developed that may be of benefit 
throughout life. Doctors believe that if the 
child is taught to eat the essential foods, and 
if plenty of sleep, rest, relaxation, and exer- 
cise are included in the daily routine, the 
ehild will be more resistant to certain ill- 
nesses that occur during the growing years. 


Specialists also say that safeguards against 
communicable diseases must not be relaxed. 
Fortunately, most of the common child- 





rection of physical defects. It includes 
equal recognition of all the factors that 
will help the child achieve a healthy 
emotional life. 

In order to give the child every oppor- 
tunity to develop and maintain all-round 
health, authorities stress the importance 
of the suggestions given below. 


hood diseases are under control—thanks to 
various immunizations. However, since cer- 
tain inoculations must be repeated at inter- 
vals, it is wise for parents to keep in touch 
with the doctor. In this way, the child’s 
protection can be kept up to date. 


Often a child’s health is impaired by phys- 
ical handicaps. If these are recognized early, 
it may be possible to correct them before 
they become serious. 


A child’s reactions—his fears, his resent- 
ments, his sorrows—play a vital part in his 
personality development. 


In fact, specialists generally agree that a 
healthy adjustment to life often depends on 
how the child’s emotional needs are met. 
They say that if the usual anxieties and 
conflicts of early life are dealt with patiently 
and sympathetically, the child will be better 
prepared to meet troublesome situations in 
later years in a mature way. 


Of course, all children experience some of 
the emotional problems of growth. Usually 
they do not lead to lasting trouble. If, how- 
ever, a persistent behavior problem develops, 
the help of a specialist may be advisable. 


Periodic medical check-ups are also im- 
portant in maintaining all-round health 
among very young children. These give the 
doctor a chance to detect bath physical and 
emotional difficulties early, and to give treat- 
ment or advice when it will be most effective. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest*of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 32,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic. 
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life companies with a 1951 premium 
volume of $115 million. Continental 
Assurance expects to reach $2 billion 
of life insurance in force this year. 


LOMA Conference 


Another vital life insurance organi- 
zation held its Spring conference in 
the latter part of May when the mem- 
bers of the Life Office Management 
Association journeyed to Colorado 
Springs. Improvements in services to 
the policyholders and economies in op- 
erations seemed to be the underlying 
themes of the program. Members of 
the Association engage in a great deal 
of research to make their office methods 
and procedures more effective. 

The problem of work simplification 
was discussed by W. R. Horandt, senior 
administrative assistant, the Prudential, 
Los Angeles. He maintained that the 
training of supervisors in the principles 
of work simplification has been one of 
the most profitable training programs 
instituted in the western home office of 
the Prudential. It has caused the sav- 
ings of about 40,000 man-hours annu- 
ally, without affecting service to policy- 
holders. 

Problems facing life companies en- 
tering the accident and health field were 
discussed by Paul W. Watt, executive 
vice-president, Washington National. He 


number 
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Fifty-Eighth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $176,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $77,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $212,700,000 . . . The 
State Life offers Splendid Agency 
pe gars ang — with liberal contract, 
and -up-to-date training and service 
facilities — for those qualified. 





THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Murvat Lecat Reserve Company Founpen 1894 





brought out the opinion that accident 
and health insurance is not the actuar- 
ial science that life insurance is and 
very often policy provisions and rates 
are the results of the experiences of 
the individual underwriter and actuary. 

Among things to be _ carefully 
watched, according to Mr. Watt, are 
higher indemnities, especially those 
created by duplicate coverages; the con- 
tinuance of impaired risks, with an ex- 
pectation of exercising the cancellable 
privilege; the claim handling as an ad- 
junct to life insurance. 

“Accident and health claim handling 
is more complex than that for life in- 
surance,” he said, “and not only does 
proper claim handling play an impor- 
tant part in good public relations, but 
also is directly related to the persis- 
tency of the accident and health busi- 
ness and even to the sale and persistency 
of life policies.” 


Public Relations Minded 


The idea that every individual work- 
ing in a life insurance company should 
consider himself a public relations man 
was offered by H. Dixon Trueblood, 
director of public relations, Occidental 
of California. He presented seven sug- 
gestions for improved public relations 
throughout the company: 

“1. Remember that sound policy and 
effective performance is the heart of 











public relations; 2. Think of yourself 
as an important public relations person. 
You are. 3. Remember that the public 
consists of many small publics. 4. Re- 
view forms continuously. 5. Watch for 
bafllegab and avoid the language of 
the business. 6. Use the light touch 
when you can. 7. Ask yourself how 
you'd react to this form if you were on 
the receiving end.” 


Group Ruling 


People who purchase securities on a 
periodic plan often have been insured 
under a group policy taken out by the 
seller of the plan. In the event that 
the purchaser died, the securities seller 
would then purchase stock with the pol- 
icy proceeds and remit that stock to 
the estate of the insured. New York 
Attorney General Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein recently ruled that the plan is not 
authorized. 

The Attorney General’s opinion 
pointed out that the planholder never 
received the stock until it had been paid 
for. He could drop the plan at any time 
and was not obligated for any unpaid 
purchase price of stock sold to him by 
the mutual fund. 

According to Mr. Goldstein’s findings, 
the Insurance Law permits group insur- 
ance to be issued to a seller of secur- 
ities or other property on the lives of 
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in @ series of advertisements outlining 
NUMBER FOUR advantages enjoyed by field underwriters 
of the Equitable Life of lowa 


Compensated For 


SUCCESS 


Feta underwriters of the Equitable Life 
of lowa are compensated on a commission 
arrangement based on the assumption of a 
lifetime career. A liberal and comprehensive 
contract featuring lifetime renewals for quality 
business and other special remuneration, is the 
foundation of the compensation plan. This 
modern contract is supplemented with sickness 
and hospital benefit plans, and completed with 
Equifund, the modern retirement income plan 
for the Company's field associates which makes 
the term, Lifetime Association, a reality. 


HOUITABLE 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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purchasers whose estates would be li- 
able for unpaid balances. 

New York’s Superintendent of In- 
surance Alfred J. Bohlinger had re- 
quested the opinion after citing a spe- 
cific plan: 1. The planholder agreed to 
make payments over a fixed period; 
2. As the payments accumulated, the 
seller deducts charges, and gradually 
buys shares of a mutual fund for the 
planholder; 3. Group life policies were 
written in connection with that plan. 


Company Notes 

= MUTUAL celebrated its 105th 
anniversary on May 25th. 

Since its founding in 1847, the com- 

pany has paid out more than $1,985,- 

000,000 in benefits to policyholders and 

beneficiaries. 

Vice-President and Actuary John L. 
Stearns, New England Mutual, has as- 
cumed executive responsibility for the 
company’s pension trust business. . . 
Walter Bjorn was appointed director 
of group insurance, and William R. 
Christmas, group secretary, of the New 
England Mutual. 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc., has 
arranged to issue $10.000,000 of fifteen- 
year 5 per cent secured notes to The 
Mutual Life of New York and the 
Northwestern Mutual. 

Laflin C. Jones assumed the newly- 
created position of executive assistant 


of the Northwestern Mutual. ... He 
will assist V. P. Robert E. Dineen in 
coordinating the work of the various 
insurance departments. 

Metropolitan Life President Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., is heading a special 
drive in the New York area for funds 


for The National Association for Men- 
tal Health. 

All officers of the Bankers Nationad 
Life were reelected at the meeting cf 
the company’s board of directors. . . . 
In addition, Miss Margaret Jacquinot 
and Mrs. Monica Guenther’ were 


EXECUTIVE CHANGES. AT PRUDENTIAL 





Ronald G. Stagg (left), has been elected as vice-president in charge of 
general office administration of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, N. J. Alton P. Morton (right), formerly an associate 
actuary, was elected to second vice-president of the company. Mr. Morton 
will have a major role in The Prudential’s new underwriting department. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





American United is 75 years old in 1952. We're 

j not the oldest and we're not the youngest. We're not 

| the biggest, nor are we the smallest. We don’t 

| have the most insurance in force, and we don't 

| have the least. We're in the middle. And we like it. 

! And here's why: 
Being among the top 10% of insurance companics 

| gives us the important advantages of bigness. We 

| have safety, security, and we can afford top-flight 

| talent in the home office. Yet we're small enough 

} to retain the personal touch in our dealings with 

| field men and policyholders. We're old enough to 

have experience and young enough to be enthusiastic. 

American United is big enough to be big and 

} Small enough to be small . . . we have ambitions to 

| grow, but only if the growth is slow and sound. 

| This attitude reflects itself all the way through our 

| organization . . . we're relaxed . . . and we find it 

! gets us more business—without giving us ulcers. 

: Is it any wonder we're satisfied with our size? 
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named assistant secretaries. ... / A cash 
dividend of fifty cents per share was 
declared, payable May 16 to stockhold- 
ers of record as of May 8... . The total 
volume in force at the end of April 
was $197,635,000, a gain since Jan- 
uary 1 of more than $7 million. 

The Farm Bureau Life has gone over 
the half-billion dollar mark of insur- 
ance in force with a total of $500,146,- 














Georgia: R. Howard Dobbs, Jr., presi- 
dent; I. M. Sheffield, Jr., chairman of 
the board; Cody Laird, executive vice- 
president; H. T. Dobbs, Jr., treasurer. 

Stockholders of the Eastern Life ap- 
proved an increase in the par value of 
the company’s stock from $3.50 per 
share to $5.50 per share. 

William C. Safford, vice-president, 
Western and Southern, was appointed 


chairman of the Board of Visitors of 
the United States Military Academy at 
.. William J. Williams, 
Western and Southern v.p., was elected 
chairman of the Combination Com- 
panies Committee of the Life Insurance 


West Point. . 


Agency Management Association. 


The Guardian Life reached the bil- 


lion-in-force mark. . . . Organized in 
1860, the company has doubled its in- 








395 at the end of March. 

Agents’ commissions have been in- 
creased at the John Hancock. . . 
Agents will receive an extra 5 per cent 
on all policies of $5,000 or over, with 
10 or more annual premiums. .. . Full- 
time agents will be eligible for pay- 
ment of fees for servicing contracts 
beyond their 10th year in force. .. . 
Full-time agent who produce $100,000 1880 
of ordinary life in the calendar year, 
preceding the payment of fees, will re- 
ceive a service fee of 144 per cent on 1900 
contracts that have run over 10 years. 

The Provident Mutual will enter the 
accident and sickness field with non- 1920 
cancellable participating policies as 
soon as necessary arrangements have 
been completed. . . . Subject to ap- 1935 
proval from Washington, the company 
will pay full 55 per cent graded first- 
year commissions to special agents, on 1950 
all insurance policies of $5,000 or 
more. 








THE TREND OF TENANT FARMING 


(Percentage Breakdown of All American Farms for Selected Years) 
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SOURCE: U S. Dept of Agriculture 
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PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Executive promotions at the Life of 












MRS. BILL TWITCHELL 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 






“In 1947 we moved to Fort Wayne to live and Bill 
became Athletic Director for Purdue University Center. 


“It was then that Hugh Jennings, General Agent for 
the Minnesota Mutual gave us the Success Bond Presen- 
tation. We were sold and we never forgot the impression 
it made on us. So, when Bill and I decided his future 
was too limited, he turned to the insurance field and 
Minnesota Mutual. 


“Bill is a big friendly Westerner with an inexhaustible 
supply of drive and enthusiasm and a desire to help his 
fellow man. This, combined with Minnesota Mutual’s 
sales tools, form an unbeatable combination. 


“Now Bill is his own boss; he isn’t confined to an office. 
He has the opportunity to meet and help people. Our 
two children, Terry and Gary, will never know the 
anxiety of an insecure existence now that Bill has 


boarded ‘The Minnesota Mutual Future Unlimited.’ ” 


If you want to know how Bill Twitchell does it, 
write today. There’s no obligation. 


The MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


St. Paul 1, Minn. Organized 1880 
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UCCESS, 


1S Yours: 





If you are the forward looking 

type of man—who desires to enter 
upon a profitable and worthwhile 
career —then read this message 
carefully! 
There’s a place for you in National 
Reserve Life’s big expansion program 
now under “full steam.” Choice, profit- 
able territories are presently available if 
you act at once. 

Join National Reserve Life . . . “The 
Company Old Enough To Be of Proved 
Strength . . . Young Enough To Take A 
Personal Interest In You!” 

Get the Facts .. . and go forward with 
National Reserve Life! 


Write today for complete information. 


S. H. Witmer, Chm. of the Board 
W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRES. 


H. O. CHAPMAN, PRES. 








NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1OPEKA MOUX FALLS 
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surance in force in the past eleven 
years. . . . Company President James 
A. McLain was one of a group of 
civilian executives invited by the De- 
partment of Defense to participate in 
a ten-day tour of a number of Southern 
military establishments. 

A dividend of fifteen cents per share 
was declared on the capital stock of 
The Colonial Life. . . . The dividend 
was payable on June 10 to stockholders 
of record on June 2. 

At Metropolitan Life, Frank S. Lewis 
was appointed assistant vice-president 
of the ordinary division and John T. 
Hoyt was named assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the industrial division. 

Dr. W. H. F. O'Neill was elected 
vice-president and medical] director of 
the Franklin Life. 

Establishment of a specialized brok- 
ers’ service in the ordinary agencies de- 
partment was announced by The Pru- 
dential. . . . By this service, the com- 
pany expects to provide much wider 
service to brokers in local communities 
to help them in spreading the avail- 
ability of life insurance in their areas. 
... In charge of operations will be 
Carl P. Lundy, C.L.U., superintendent 
of agencies. 

Cecil Woods, president, Volunteer 
State Life, was elected chairman of the 
board of the Consumer Credit Insur- 
ance Association at its first annual 
convention at Hot Springs, Va... . 
Dwight W. Hollenbeck, president, The 
Credit Life was elected president. 

Manufacturers Life insurance in 
force total has passed the one and a 
half billion dollar mark. . . . The com- 
pany was founded in 1887. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Clarence J, Myers, former executive 
ce-president of New York Life In- 
surance Company, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 








Lots of Sales! 


Why not? He has 22 Life, Accident, 


Health and Hospital Policies which 
can be “tailored” to fit almost any 


man, woman and child, whether a 


standard or sub-standard risk. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE « ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢ HOSPITAL 
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HIS policy, which marked the first 

attempt to provide a package type 
policy for ordinary business risks, was 
first introduced in 1948. Fitted neatly 
into one policy are owner's, landlord’s 
and tenant's liability, contractural lia- 
bility, product liability, bodily injury 
liability, property damage liability, and 





and 


The storekeeper’s liability offers a 
combined coverage for the most com- 
mon hazards encountered in most re- 
tail businesses and embraces and broad- 
ens in many respects the coverages 
listed above. It is important to note 
that this is an optional coverage, and 
is not intended to replace any of the 


medical payments insurance. 


other forms. If a storekeeper wishes, 








Storekeeper’s Liability Policy 


Q. What companies write this coverage? A. Casualty companies and 
multiple-line companies. 
Q. How is it written? A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does the policy cover? A. There are two main coverages; 
liability and medical payments. The liability coverage is a third party 
liability covering bodily injury and property damage. The medical 
payments coverage differs from the usual medical payments coverage 
in that it applies throughout the whole contract and not to just specific 
parts of the policy. 

Contractual liability is provided for a warranty of goods or products, 
and for the following written contracts: lease of premises, easement 
agreement, agreement required for municipal ordinance, and sidetrack 
agreements, 

Prior sales coverage is provided for an insured who changes his place 
of business so that he is protected against the products hazard for 
goods sold at his previous place of business, provided that he does not 
own, rent or control the location where he formerly did business, pro- 
vided it has been replaced by his new location. He is also covered for 
sales at his present location. 

Exclusions 


Q. What are main exclusions? A. The policy does not cover liability 
caused by draft or saddle animals, vehicles, watercraft, while away 
from premises, or aircraft, or the loading or unloading of any of the 
foregoing. 

Elevator and water damage liability are not included, nor is the 
insured’s property, nor property under his care, custody, rental, control 
or occupancy, except with respect to liability assumed under sidetrack 
agreements. 

Property damage liability does not apply to the demolition of any 
building, nor to the products hazard with respect to gas for heat or 
power, appliances operated by gas or liquid fuel, or the installation, 
servicing or repair of appliances so operated. Contractual liability is 
excluded except for the items mentioned above. 


Limits of Liability 
Q. What are the basic limits of liability? A. There is a single basic 
limit of $10,000 per accident, and a medical payment limit of $250 
per person and $10,000 per accident. 


Rates 


Q. What are the usual rates? A. This is a single premium base cov- 
erage. Rates are established according to the area of the store, and 
they are listed in the manual on a territorial basis. The number of 
hundreds of square feet in the store multiplied by the rate for the type 
of store quoted in the manual, gives the basic premium for both prop- 
erty damage and bodily injury liability. 


General Information 


O. Who writes the policy? A. The agent or branch office. 

QO. What are the usual commissions? A. For agents and brokers, 
17% per cent. 

Q. Do any States restrict the use of this policy? A. This policy does 
not have any restrictions on its use in any of the 48 states or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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forms 


he may continue a limited form policy 
with the same rules and rates applying 
as previously. 

For the purposes of this policy, “re- 
tail store” means a store selling goods 
primarily at retail with not over 50 
per cent of its selling being done by 
mail order. The policy is not for stores 
designed primarily to sell products 
which are manufactured by an insured 
at a separate location. 

Among the stores which may not be 
covered under this new policy are: 
auction stores, chain stores (with more 
than ten locations), drug stores, depart- 
ment stores, dry goods stores, five and 
ten cent stores (which have an average 
of five or more employees), markets— 
open air, or cleaning and laundry re- 
ceiving stations. 

While this may appear to be a rather 
formidable list at first glance, a check 
of any classified phone book will show 
that there are literally thousands of 
prospective customers for this policy. 
The storekeeper’s liability section of 
the liability manual will show any num- 
ber of retail stores that may be sold 
this policy. 


Should Benefit Producers 


Probably the ones who have the most 
to gain from this policy are the pro- 
ducers. It is an easy policy to rate, 
and there is no necessity for any kind 
of questionnaire or audit. There are 
a number of good selling points in the 
policy, which, if properly presented, 
should result in increased sales. 

For example, producers can point out 
that the policy provides very broad 
coverage including not only the store 
premises and operations necessary 0! 
incidental thereto, but also advertising 
signs, dogs, equipment rented to others. 
booths, exhibits, employee picnics and 
entertainment and even parking areas. 
provided there are no charges made 
for parking. 

Companies, too, stand to benefit a: 
sales for this policy increase, through 
the increased volume of those general 
liability exposures which have bee? 
more profitable than the O. L. & T. line 
The simplified rating for this policy. 
the combined accounting and statistic: 
and the larger premium volume should 
all help to make this new policy i* 
creasingly popular. 
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kind 
» are P 
» the You shouldn’t have any trouble naming the volume you're missing. It’s Ocean Marine, of course! 
nted, Maybe you'll say, “Look here, now. There’s no Ocean Marine business around here. At least, 
not enough to count!” 
it out , ‘ 
er Don't be so sure! Why not find out, once and for all? Call your nearest North America Service 
ail 
aie Office. Ask for a marine expert to help you survey the territory. The chances are you’ll turn up a mighty 
a profitable volume, one that’s been missing for quite some time. 
ry 
ising And another thing. If you are prepared to handle insurance of every class, obviously you have a 
hers. better chance to attract business than the fellow who handles only two or three lines. And equally 
. and important, by handling all lines without delay, you protect your present business. 
reas. Talk to any North America man —ask him questions, Get all the facts on what it takes to locate 
made “the missing volume.” = ~ 
ke ° oe Che j 

as 
it 1 Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the old- 
oug est American stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America 
neral Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and 
been Casualty insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 
_ line. 
olicr. 4:'\ NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 
istics. ue 
hould Woks Insurance Company of North America 
‘y in Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


Protect what you have@ Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Metropolitan Life 


HE Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company, New York City, will 
insure families and individuals, not 
members of family groups, against hos- 
pital and surgical expenses. 

The .new family policy combines in 
one package, benefits for hospital room 
and board, hospital services, surgical 
operations, physicians’ attendance in 
the hospital, maternity and treatment 
for poliomyelitis. The individual poli- 
cies include all these benefits except 
those for maternity. 

The policies will be offered with a 
choice of three schedules of benefits, 
or plans. For example, the daily hos- 
pital room and board benefit under 
Plan I is $7.50 for adults and $6.00 for 
children; Plan II, $10 for adults and 
$8 for children; and Plan III, $15 for 
adults and $12 for children; while the 
maximum benefit for surgical opera- 
tions are $150, $200, and $300, for the 
respective plans. Corresponding 
schedules of benefits are set up for the 
other services under each plan. 

Premiums on individual policies will 
be determined by the age and sex of 
the insured and the schedule of bene- 
fits selected; while premiums on fam- 


life contracts 


ily policies will depend on the ages of 
the parents, the schedule of benefits 
selected, and the number of children 
included for coverage. Children be- 
tween the ages of 14 days and 18 years 
are eligible. 

Premiums on family policies may 
be paid on a monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annual or annual basis, and quarterly, 
semi-annually, and annually on indi- 
vidual policies. 

In cases where the head of the family 
is not eligible for insurance, the rest 
of the family can still be covered by a 
family policy. Working wives or wid- 
ows acting as heads of families also 
may obtain family policies. 


The Prudential 


HE Prudential Insurance Company. 
Newark, N. J., has announced that 
it will now issue life insurance in lim- 
ited amounts without a war clause to 
military personnel not subject to com- 
bat or aviation hazards. The change 
was based on experience with the war 
clause—put into effect early in the 
Korean conflict. 
The company will make the insur- 
ance available to certain categories of 
uniformed personnel in amounts from 





Salute to the Life Agents 


In No Other Way— 


N. OTHER METHOD for making the benefits of Life Insurance available 
to the public has proved so successful as the agency system which 
gives policyowners and new buyers of insurance skillful service in the 
privacy of their own homes and offices. 

We would like to express our appreciation to the agent—the “life insur- 
ance man” in your community. He has been responsible for many a home 
held together, for comfort in old age and guaranteed education for children. 

When changing family responsibilities or conditions bring the need for 
changes in your life insurance program to fit the new pattern, it is the life 
insurance agent with whom you counsel. 

Your life insurance agent knows the answers to many of your questions, 
and branch office and home office associates are available to assist him 
when a difficult or peculiar problem arises. 


Gulf Life 
Annual Report 
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$5,000 to $15,000. Eligibility will be 
governed by the applicant’s present or 
anticipated assignment. 

While persons assigned to infantry, 
field artillery or similar combat units 
will not qualify, those attached to medi- 
cal, ordnance, quartermaster and simi- 
lar service groups may qualify if there 
is little likelihood of their being sent 
into combat. 

According to The Prudential, an 
agent’s sales in this category may not 
exceed one-third of the other business 
which he writes. 


Pacific Mutual 


ON-MEDICAL insurance limits 
with the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, have been increased to the fol- 


lowing: 


Limit in Limit Until 


Ages One Year Examined 
) aererreer $ 5,000 $10,000 
en 10,000 10,000 
Ne 7,500 10,000 
De Aanncndes 3,000 10,000 


The above limits only govern regular 
plans of insurance. The Preferred 
Risk Life Fully Paid at Age 85 plan 
may not be submitted on a non-medical 
basis. Term plans (including de- 
creasing term), Modified Life and de- 
creasing term riders may not be issued 
on a non-medical ‘basis for more than 
$5,000 in one year. 

A regular medical examination will 
be required if the insurance applied 
for, together with that in force (issued 
with or without a medical examina- 
tion), is in excess of $75,000. 


Occidental of California 


LIFE insurance provision for time 

payment contracts adopted by the 
Bank of America of California, is be 
ing underwritten by the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
Los Angeles. 

Now written into automobile and 
trailer coach contracts at the pur- 
chasers’ request, the coverage is 4 
form of the company’s group credit 
life insurance. Similar group credit 
life plans are written by Occidental 
for other lending institutions and met- 
cantile houses. 


Connecticut Mutual 
HE Connecticut Mutua] Life Insur- 


ance Company, Hartford, Conn.. 
will accept a maximum of $150.000 
single premium on life policies. On all 
Single Premium Endowments, the com- 
pany will accept a maximum of $100. 
000 single premium. On Single Pre- 
mium Life Annuities (immediate oF 
deferred) the maximum on one life 
will be an annuity of $1.000 per 
month. 
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WHAT IS THE MEASURE 
OF A MAN’S 





Success in the business? 


In New England Mutual, a ‘‘Leader’’ is a career underwriter 
who, among other qualifications, sold $500,000 of life 
insurance, or more, during the past year. In the insurance 
industry as a whole, a Leader is a man to be respected for 


his success in the business of selling security to America. 
To determine what makes our own Leaders tick, we asked 


the 200 members of our Leaders’ Association to help us 


compile some interesting averages. 


OUR AVERAGE LEADER: 


© He's forty-five years old. The youngest of the group is twenty- 


three, and the two oldest are seventy. 
e He made 71 sales during 1951 for a total of $1,152,000. 


e@ He is married, has two children, $65,500 of personal insur- 


ance, and a college diploma. 





© He makes 16 calls a week, from which he gets eight interviews. 








A normal sale takes him three interviews. 


Success in life @ He has been with New England Mutual for more than 12 
P ears. 
is founded on 4 

serving one’s fellow men @ He secures his prospects from: his policyholders (about 25%), 


to the utesest referred leads (19%), friends and acquaintances (16%). And 


nearly 25% of his prospects are found within the occupational 
of one’s abi lity group, or within the same firm, of a client recently sold. 





me NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDER MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 
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OU can’t buy insurance yesterday. 

...A small, destructive boy caused 
his parents considerable concern by his 
thoughtless pranks. Accordingly, they 
took out special insurance coverage as 
“protection.” Seems the cute little lad 
had once built a fire in the middle of 
the living room; on another occasion 
(not liking white houses), he started 
to paint a neighbor’s white house, black. 
And the doting (?) parents, of course, 
were liable. A high newspaper 
executive claims that the guy what 
phrases the complicated wording of 
insurance policies was the real inventor 
of double talk. . . . Wanted: Less fine 
print in insurance contracts. In fact, 
less “print” of any size. (P.S. I should 
live so long.) 

If you’re going to spend, say $20 
worth of your time today seeing people, 
isn’t it worth a little time to plan in 
advance just how you’re going to spend 
that $20 (worth of time)? ... Why 
not have your photograph appear on 
your calling card, as well as your name 
and address? After all, you want your 
prospects and clients to remember you, 
don’t you? . . . If it’s possible, try to 
get your automobile registration plates 
the same as your telephone number. 
This is particularly effective in smaller 
communities. . . . Recipe for successful 
local agency advertising: Tie in adver- 
tising theme with those coverages which 
offer outstanding advantages both to 
the customer and to the insurance man. 
.. . Do your studying outside of work- 
hours; use the working hours them- 
selves to apply (cash in on) what 
you've learned. 

For a new and refreshing sales talk, 
more or less your own, try building a 
presentation around one of the pieces 
of company literature that particularly 
appeals to you. . . . Have a pad and 
pencil at hand during your interviews. 
Little square “blocks,” match-stick 
drawings, simple charts, even figures 
thus visualized catch the eye and hold 
the prospect’s attention more than word 
of mouth alone. . You’re unique, 
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By KENILWORTH H. MATHUS 
The Idea Man 


sales brietings 


Mister, if you’re in the insurance busi- 
ness. The manufacturers of your 
“product” have an unlimited supply. 
There’s never yet been a shortage of 
raw materials. Neither rain nor snow 
nor sleet nor lightning affects the gigan- 
tic grinding out of protection for 
American businesses, homes, individ- 
uals. The Home Office can turn out the 
stuff much faster than the field man 
can sell it. But let’s keep the Home 
Offices as busy as possible, what? . . 

The more you take care of your busi- 
ness, the more it will take care of you. 

* * * 


LIFE LINES: One life 
company traces some 14 per cent of its 
total yearly sales to its radio program 
and follow-up program. . . . Two life 
insurance companies come in for men- 
tion in the book, “The One Hundred 
Greatest Advertisements.” One ad was 
devoted to retirement income. “To Men 


insurance 


JOINS TIAA BOARD 





Franklin B. Tuttle, president of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., and its 
subsidiary companies, has been elected 
a trustee of Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association’of America. New York. 


Who Want to Quit Work Some Day.” 
This produced nearly three times as 
many inquiries as its twenty-five prede- 
cessors had averaged, and volume of 
sales was larger by four times. . 
Absolute sincerity of the copy message 
is given as the underlying reason for 
the success of another entitled, “The 
Greatest Reason in the World.” Ad 
got first position in almost all classifi- 
cations by the Starch Reports, especial- 
ly in the read most category. . . . Some 
500 life insurance companies have yet 
to follow the proved examples of other 
types of business, and benefit from use 
of aggressive (and progressive) adver- 
tising. Can it be that they sit back and 
rely (all too heavily) on the Institute 
of Life Insurance to try to do the whole 
job for them? 
* * * 

Personally, I've always had a pet 
gripe about a salesman who says, 
“You'll admit, Mr. Prospect, that—”. 
Much better, don’t you think, to say, 
“You'll agree, Mr. Prospect, that—.” 
. . « When someone suggests that you 
call on a friend or associate, but are 
not to mention his name as “referee,” 
first place the new name on your direct 
mail preapproach list. After one or 
two of these letters have softened the 
prospect, then and only then call in 
person. Practice your sales talk 
on a few personal friends. Ask for 
their comments and suggestions. (Some 
of ’em may themselves buy while tell- 
ing you how to talk to others.) .. . If 
you don’t happen to care for the or- 
ganized sales talks suggested by the 
Home Office, be darned sure that the 
one of your own you do use really is 
better. Do your results prove it, in 
your own case? . . . Do you cleverly 
personalize each benefit, talking the 
prospect’s language as you show just 
how points apply to him? And do you 
make statements that are striking 9 
easily remembered, such as referring 
to the loan value—“It’s yours when you 
want it?” . . . Can you prove every 
statement and claim you make? 
Will what you have to offer do some- 











thing for your prospect, something he 
himself wants done? Is it definite, 
phrased so the prospect can easily both 
understand and remember it? Have 
you emphasized its most favorable 
points, and personalized them to fit into 
his own situation or problems and de 
sires? . . . If you're agin standardized 
sales talks, at least standardize certai? 
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y. proaching the receptionist, getting an “full house” set of cards. On back of as part of his job; ie., bring to the 
as appointment over the phone, leaving a each card, write a question or topic office ten new qualified prospects 
de- piece of sales literature, selling the on some phase of selling insurance. names at the next meeting, etc... . Try 
of idea of an examination, etc... . / A sim- Then, holding up the cards with the the old-fashioned spelling bee. By a 

; ple little formula: Say something, do backs to the audience, have individuals process of elimination, give prize to 
age something, ask something. come up front, pick a card “blind,” man who lasts longest. Choose the 
for * * and talk for three minutes on the ques- questions carefully so that new and ex- 
Phe At one time, dishonesty insurance tion = topic he drew. are 22 Divide the perienced — small and — sdf 
\d eel Mle fecutenes weds wellten te group into two warring factions. Group ducers, all will have a fair c vane es 
sift gether. If the insured went wrong, his I asks Suen, with someone fem If the day is hot, mid-way in po ag 
Eel. io insurance covenems ces Group II giving the answers. Then, ing session arrange to nn —_ 
yme 2. . Bt eas heen stated thet disheneets reverse the process. . .. Truth or con- an iced-cold glass of orangeade or other 
yet of employees causes a greater annual sequences: If o BED gered: an ees soft drink. - + Plan panel or a 
ther loss than fire... . J Alas, accidents not meaner a a should he at which the only speakers or partici- 
use I only happen at the “wrong time,” but something that he would ordinarily do pants are the wives. 
ver 7 they don’t always happen to the right 
and people. When a prospect states - 
tule @ that his risks and exposure are not AS LOG 
hole very great, he may be right. Or he C AS 

may be wrong. One thing he can be A -_ = 
sure of, though: whatever they are, \ ERR =x 

pet | they’re pretty accurately reflected in UY PEROT 
“ays, 9 the premiums quoted him. . . . Insur- OO 
- ance companies can do a lot for the 

Say; @ careless or innocent driver who's in- 

a volved in an accident. But they can’t 

you J] serve his time in jail for him. . . . In- 

are 7 stalment sales are high; are your sales 
sate of instalment-sales insurance coverages 
rect’ 7 at a corresponding high? 
e or 
| the ere 
i in There’s frequently a fairly close con- 

talk § nection between the accident prevention 

for § tecord of a company and its financial 
some & Condition. . . . If you furnish a com- 

telJ- § plete record of your client’s insurance, 
_. If te be kept in his own office, it’s easily 
e or- § kept up to date. When a new policy is 
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lly is for the client’s record in his office. It Ti —_ SKM KAORI OER 
t. in may also be a good plan to keep a XS SS ORRIN NON 
verly § "cord of expirations (not your own). 1¢ 0) MOO ani eG Uy 
, the J And you can even suggest that the j a LESS ORR RR RA Linas 
just client notify you when he secures a 1), A. A CK See- 
» you @ "newal, so his record may be kept V/ 7 —— - 
ig or @ Complete and up to date. . . . Some- 100 more as wore tliea//77; 
.rring @ “mes [ wonder if brokers and general : ; MEAL ML  ffe 
n you @ “surance men aren’t a bit too soft with in accidents invetving’ trains Mitty 
every case of “adult delinquency,” i.e., chron- and motor vehicles “in 1981/7 
Be: ically slow payers. One insurance of- than in 1950. Misiddging// 
come: ice took a bunch of small accounts c Tap gs ton qa 
hat previously had required a lot of speed, distracted meng rem — ~ 
lursing to get the premiums paid. Said carelessness are some of ‘the 
tankly that they’d cancel if client causes. The slogan, “Stop: 
lidn’t pay up. And here’s the interest- tank anil hesebn Accidents”, yy 
ing point: Over 90 per cent responded y uN 
vith a check and, once they got the is a good one for you ” oa Uf 
tabit of businesslike dealings on time, phasize in your contacts with \ / 
ng he kept up the good work. Since the office your clients. \. a 
finite, tad previously been losing money any- ‘ 
both  "Y: because of the time-expense of < 2 ot 
"Have mall, slow accounts, everyone was aks: Ge at wv o 
lappy and better off. os a) > a qt §*"% \ % 
orable PR .3 °° ° we 4° at we . 
St into * * # yo". c p ®t a" 4° 5. \ \ 
nd de SALES MEETINGS: For variety yt > oS wr Of ES aS 90 JOHN STREET 
rdized § *metimes, have the speaker ask ques- 4 _* S oe ary NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
ertai® @ ‘ons of the audience. Yes, that’s right. ‘ 
ap’ @--. Try the full-house game. Have 
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By LEON GILBERT SIMON 
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OLD DOGS AND NEW TRICKS 


HUMORIST once said that educa- 

tion is what you learn after you 
have successfully forgotten everything 
they taught you at school. This defini- 
tion at least illustrates the mobility of 
it all. For the things we learn in our 
school days must be replaced with 
knowledge more recently acquired. 
Knowledge is not static and fixed. It is 
in a constant state of flux and change 
and therefore our education must be 
constantly refreshed and revitalized. It 
can never be completed and finished. 
When the late Glenn Frank was asked 
to define an educated person, he said, 
“There is no such thing as an educated 
person, for education is a continuous 
process. People only appear educated 
when comparison is made with the un- 
tutored.” A man’s education can never 
be finished. Everything we learn brings 
us to more and more things yet to be 
learned. Education is a never-ending 
intellectual drive. 


‘Knowing Is Seeking’ 


The educational process requires 
constancy of purpose. It must become 
a habit. We can develop a thirst for 
more knowledge as one develops a 
greater appetite for food. Our work 
habits can be developed in that direc- 
tion. We can regularize our efforts and 
make a daily habit of reading good 
books somewhat above our present 
level. Extensive reading in itself is a 
priceless treasure. It brightens the 
mind and gives conversation a luxuriant 
quality. 

In any form of success the most 
essential ingredient is constancy of 
purpose. Unfailing perseverance is the 
common clay from which final success 
emerges. Education is not necessarily 
a matter of years. It is a matter of 
minutes that have been used to the 
greatest advantage. What do we do 
with our spare moments? If properly 
used, these apparently insignificant 
minutes could easily elevate us above 
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the great number of persons who never 
give themselves the opportunity for 
mental growth. A man’s education be- 
comes a part of him so much that it 
is reflected in his personality and, more 
particularly, in his speech. For a man’s 
speech is the index of his mind. 


‘Learning Is A Companion .. .' 


No doubt you have heard the old 
bromide “You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks.” If ever there was a worn 
out phrase which deterred human prog- 
ress, that’s it. A legion number of per- 
sons have been victimized by the de- 
featism contained in that expression. 
It has had its bad effect upon adult 
education. It is the result of confusion 
and fears in the minds of those who 
have been out of school a number of 
years. You may be sure that the so- 
called “old dog” who can’t learn new 
tricks is the one who never had any 
tricks in the first place. The great func- 
tion of all adult education is to make 
people realize their hidden resources 
and to make available the unused abili- 
ties which are contained in those re- 
sources. Within us there are vast land- 
scapes yet unseen and unexplored. 


Everyone can be a discoverer of vast 
new continents within himself, explor- 
ing new horizons heretofore unobserved. 
This is accomplished through adult 
education and by a constant refusal to 
accept popular fallacies that might 
frustrate this special effort. If we 
search in the ashes of our failures we 
will discover many smouldering embers 
waiting to be fanned into action. The 
only requirement is the vital influence 
and refreshing breeze which greater 
activity provides. In this fast-moving 


world it is necessary that we constantly 
reconstruct our education. Our knowl 
edge must be revitalized with more re 
cent information and many of the ae. 
cepted truths of another day are today’s 
discards thrown to the scrap heaps of 
disuse. 


Tomorrow Will Laugh 

On many occasions the truths of one 
generation become the laughing-stock 
of the next generation. Tomorrow will 
laugh at Today as surely as Today is 
smiling at Yesterday. Nothing is done 
finally and completely, not even our 
education. Nothing is known abso- 
lutely and irrevocably. Everything is 
subject to the law of change and there- 
fore we must learn to develop corre- 
sponding changes in our mental equip- 
ment. Thus no person can move forward 
in the trend of life without the con- 
stant enrichment that comes from con- 
tinuous education. School days are over 
but the schooling must go on. The 
class has been dismissed but the learn- 
ing process must continue. We must 
have faith in our educability. 

The physician’s education must carry 
him beyond what he acquired in medi- 
cal school. The lawyer must keep up 
with the ever-increasing multiplicity of 
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laws and the engineer must advance 
with the new advancement in science. 
The salesman must enlarge his knowl 
edge of the many different fields im 
which his product radiates. The busi- 
nessman must constantly expand his 
sphere of knowledge so that his influ 
ence and efforts will bring larger tr 
wards. 


Joy of Learning 


Continuous self-education in later 
years produces a joy which youth cat 
not fully appreciate. For the adult, the 
joy of learning lies in its incomplete 
ness. It is like a detective story ™ 
which the pursued one is never caught. 
In the learning process we pass from 
awkward immaturity to an enriche 
understanding and it is in that trans 
tory state that the joy of learning is ® 
highly concentrated. That is one of the 
rewards for keeping mentally upt* 
date. In these days of free and rug 
competition, new methods and new 
knowledge are essential to survi¥ 
For old dogs who can’t learn ne¥ 
tricks there is certainly no place in 
scheme of things, except at the bottom 
of the heap. 
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By FORREST L. MORTON 


Analyst and Adviser in Estate and Tax Matters 


tax analysis 


METHOD OF TAXING 
LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY COMBINATION 


OR many years, there has been a 

sharp difference of opinion as to 
the manner in which single premium 
life insurance and annuity combina- 
tion contracts should be subjected to 
taxation, and it is quite apparent that 
this same sharp difference of opinion 
still exists in the courts. This is evi- 
denced by two recent decisions: Bohnen 
v. Collector of Internal Revenue de- 
cided by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of 
lllinois, Eastern Division, dated Sep- 
tember 25, 1951, and Conway v Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue decided by 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit, dated February 6, 


1952. The Conway case came up to 
the Court of Appeals on an appeal from 
the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Kentucky. 

The facts in these two cases are 
almost identical. They are briefly as 
follows: 

Bohnen Case: 

In October, 1935, Mary Bohnen, 
then aged 62, purchased a single pre- 
mium life insurance policy in the face 
amount of $72,000. On the same day, 
and in connection therewith, she pur- 
chased a life annuity contract provid- 
ing for an annual payment to her of 
$1.618.03. The premium for the life 
policy was $53,717.04; and for the an- 


HAWAIIAN INSURANCE CENTENNIAL 
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Enplaning at Boston for flight to Honolulu to attend recent ceremonies 
marking the 100th anniversary of the first life insurance policy written 
in Hawaii are, from right: O. Kelly Anderson, president of New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; Doan Arnold, Mutual’s assistant secre- 
tary; Mrs. Anderson and Mrs. Arnold. First policy was written by Dr. 
Gerrit P. Judd, a missionary and a New England Mutual Life Agent. 
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nuity $22,602.96. The annuity policy 
was issued as a condition of issuing 
the life policy. The life insurance 
policy was immediately assigned to 
three children as a gift and a gift tax 
return was filed. There could be no 
reversion to the insured or to her es- 
tate as, upon the death of any of the 
children, all rights vested in the sur- 
vivors of them, and upon the death of 
the last survivor, such rights vested in 
the estate of the last survivor. Mary 
Bohnen died on June 29, 1942, while 
the life insurance policy was stil! in 
force. 

Conway Case: 

On July 28, 1936, Eustace R. Con- 
way purchased two policies, as follows: 
A single premium life insurance policy 
in the face amount of $100,000 for $76,- 
204, and an immediate annuity of §$2,- 
934.75 for $33,796.33. He was 63 years 
of age. The life insurance policy would 
not have been issued unless he had 
simultaneously purchased the annuity 
contract. On the date of issuance of 
the policy of insurance, it was imme- 
diately assigned to four sons and a 
daughter, and a gift tax return was 
filed. There could be no reversion to 
the insured or to his estate. However, 
the owners, on two occasions did exer- 
cise rights under the policy: (1) They 
named their mother as beneficiary to 
receive fixed monthly payments from 
the proceeds of the policy on the death 
of their father; and later (2) they 
changed the beneficiary interest %0 
that their mother would receive only the 
interest income on the face amount of 
the policy. It would appear that the 
exercise of these rights by the owners 
is the only difference in this case from 
the Bohnen case, but this point ap 
parently had no bearing on the decision 
of either court. 

The decisions were as follows: 

Bohnen Case—Proceeds not includ- 
ible in the estate of the insured. 

Conway Case—Proceeds _includible 
in the estate of the insured. 

The reasoning of the two courts 
these cases is summarized as follows: 
Bohnen Case: 

Three previous cases are cited: Hel 
vering v. LeGierse; Burr v. Commis 
sioner; and Goldstone v. United States. 
In the LeGierse case there was no & 
signment of the insurance policy. The 
question presented to the Supreme 
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NEW YORK LIFE 
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considering New York Life — in terms of cost, 


coverages and claims service. 


New York Life offers modern, flexible group con- 
tracts fitted to each employer’s individual needs 
... liberal benefits . . . low cost . . . and coast-to- 
coast service across the United States and Canada. 
This combination is prompting many leading 
companies to select New York Life as their Group 


Insurance carrier. 


If you are an agent or broker interested in selling 
group insurance, ask New York Life to design a 


group plan to fit your client’s organization. 





Inquire today about New York Life’s Group Con- 
tracts and Service. Ask to be included on the mail- 
ing list for “Group News from New York Life.” 











A complete line of group coverages! 


New York Life group coverages are spe- 
cially designed to provide each particular 
insured group with adequate benefits at low 
cost. These group coverages include: 


> Group Life Insurance. 


> Group Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment Insurance. 


> Group Weekly Indemnity for Loss of Time 
Due to Accident or Sickness. 


>» Group Hospital, Surgical and Medical Ex- 
pense Insurance with supplementary cover- 
ages for both employees and their depen- 
dents. 


For Banks, Trust Companies, Finance Com- 
panies and other lending or credit institu- 
tions, New York Life has available Creditors 
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and easy to administer. 
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neutralize its loss under the other. The 
Court decided, thereafter, that the pro- 
ceeds were taxable under the Federal 
estate tax law as a transfer to take 
effect in possession and enjoyment at 
or after death. 

In the Burr case, the insured pur- 
chased three life policies in connection 
with an annuity and assigned the life 
policies to the beneficiaries, includng 
the right to surrender the policies and 
to receive the dividends thereon. On 
the authority of the LeGierse case, the 
Court decided that the proceeds should 
be included in the taxable estate of 
the insured. 

In the Goldstone case, it is not quite 
clear whether there was an assignment 





or not, but apparently the insured’s 
wife had the unrestricted right to as- 
sign the policy, borrow on it, to receive 
the dividends, to change the bene- 
ficiary and to surrender it. However, it 
was provided that if all of the bene- 
ficiaries were to predecease the insured, 
the proceeds should be paid to his 
executors. The Court held that the pro- 
ceeds were includible in the estate of 
the insured for Federal estate tax pur- 
poses by reason of the fact that he had 
retained a contingent reversionary in- 
terest in the entire proceeds. 

The District Court in the Bohnen 
case could not agree that the LeGierse 
and Burr decisions were dispositive of 
the issues presented; it thought that 
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the Burr decision applied the holding 
of the LeGierse decision too broadly; 
and was of the opinion that the Gold. 
stone decision would have held the 
proceeds not taxable had it not been 
for the retention of a reversionary 
interest. It concluded, therefore, 
that it should be clear that absolute- 
ly no reversionary interest of any 
type or description was retained or 
possessed by the decedent in the instant 
case, and, since that was the “essential 
element” in the Goldstone case, its 
absence here is a valid distinguishing 
factor. Hence, the Court held that the 
proceeds should not be included in the 
taxable estate of the insured. 


Conway Case: 


The Court of Appeals in this case 
was of the opinion that the LeGierse 
decision was controlling in point, and 
the decision in the Burr case was cor- 
rect. In regard to the LeGierse de- 
cision, it has the following to say: “In 
that case, the so-called insurance policy 
would not have been issued without 
the annuity contract, but in all formal 
respects the two were treated as dis- 
tinct transactions; neither referred to 
the other, independent applications 
being filed for each; neither premium 
was computed with reference to the 
other, premium payments being re- 
ported separately and entered in dif- 
ferent accounts on the companys 
books; separate reserves were main- 
tained for insurance and annuities, and 
each contract was in standard form, 
the ‘insurance’ policy containing the 
usual provisions for surrender, assign- 
ment, optional modes of settlement, 
and so forth. 

“The Supreme Court was unable to 
find ‘an insurance risk’ in the contracts 
between the decedent and the insur- 
ance company. The opinion stated ‘The 
two contracts must be considered t~ 
gether. To say they are distinct trans 
actions is to ignore actuality, for it is 
conceded on all sides and was found 
as a fact by the Board of Tax Appeals 
that the insurance policy would not 
have been issued without the annuity 
contract. Failure, even studious failure, 
in one contract to refer to the other 
cannot be controlling. Considered te 
gether, the contracts wholly fail t 
spell out any element of insurance 
risk.’ The opinion then pointed out 
that, while it was true that the insur 
ance contract looked like an insurance 
policy containing all the usual pre 
visions of one and being assignable o 
subject to surrender without the al 
nuity, the fact remained that ‘annully 
and insurance are opposites; in this 
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combination the one neutralizes the 
risk customarily inherent in the other- 
In regard to the Burr decision, the 
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Court said: “There, an elderly decedent 
had purchased, on the same date, three 
single premium life policies and an 
annuity policy. The policies were part 
of a single transaction and the life 
policies would not have been issued 
without the annuity policy. The dece- 
dent made an irrevocable assignment 
of the life policies to his sons. It was 
held that, in effect, decedent was mere- 
ly transferring a remainder while re- 
taining the enjoyment or the right to 
income from the property, with the 
result that the proceeds of the life 
policies were taxable against the estate 
of the decedent * * *, We are in ac- 
cord with this decision.” 


Not In Accord 


The Court was unable to accept the 
argument that the Goldstone decision 
supported the opinion that the pro- 
ceeds should be exempt from tax. It 
said: “In the Goldstone case, the dece- 
dent had purchased from an insurance 
company two single premium contracts, 
one a life policy and the other an annu- 
ity. It was held that the proceeds of the 
contracts were includible in his gross 
estate for Federal estate tax purposes, 
pursuant to section 302(c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, as an interest of 
which decedent had made an inter vivos 
transfer ‘intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after his 
death.” The fact that the Supreme 
Court considered the essential element 
to be the decedent’s possession of a 
reversionary interest at the time of his 
death, which postponed until then the 
determination of the ultimate posses- 


NAMED MANAGER 





. Winthrop Clement recently was 
made Manager of Research of the 
American International Underwriters 
and affiliated interests of the Starr in- 
ternational insurance group, New York 


sion or enjoyment of the property, does 
not gainsay the force of the doctrine of 
the LeGierse case, which was expressly 
approved.’ * * * 

“We are not in accord with the Dis- 
trict Court opinion cited by appellant, 
Bohnen, Executor v. Harrison, * * * 
wherein the reasoning of the Court of 
Appeals in Burr v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue was rejected. As 
previously stated, we are in accord with 
the holding of the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in that case.” 

Of course, most life insurance under- 
writers are aware of the fact that few, 
if any, of these combination contracts 
are now being issued, although a large 





number of them are still in force. It is 
suggested, therefore, that if any under- 
writer comes across such a situation, he 
advise the owners to give careful con- 
sideration to the cancellation of the 
life insurance policies and their sur- 
render for cash. In many cases, it 
will be found that the present cash 
value will be greater than the net pro- 
ceeds after the payment of estate taxes, 
that is, if it appears that the proceeds 
would be includible in the taxable 
estate of the insured. It is not recom- 
mended that all such contracts be sur- 
rendered for cash, but only that careful 
consideration be given to the tax con- 
sequences. 
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By ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall Investment Management 


investments 


A LOOK TOWARDS THE FUTURE 


HAT there are many uncertainties, 

there is no doubt. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons why the economy 
remains fairly stable, as a whole, in 
spite of many predictions that a reces- 
sion is imminent and that if it were not 
for the rearmament program the busi- 
ness world would be in a sorry mess. 
There are admittedly a number of soft 
spots in the economy, but there are 
also some strong spots, and it would 
appear that we are going through a 
period where various segments of the 
business structure are moving in op- 
posite directions. Like the pistons of 
an engine, some move up while others 
move down, producing a steady supply 
of overall power. The soft spots of 
six months ago—shoes, textiles, retail 
trade—are now strengthening and 
some have already reached the point 
where they may even be considered 
fully adjusted. At the same time, 
some of the stronger spots—metals, 
steels, consumer durables—are slowing 
down from one cause of another and 
may themselves be going through an 
adjustment period. We have had this 
phenomenon of ups and downs within 
an overall prosperous period at other 
times in our history. It is bound to 
create a certain amount of uncertainty, 
but it is also likely to produce in the 
end a more solid base for the continua- 
tion of prosperity than an outright 
buoyant state of mind. 


'The Great Fear. . .' 


Uncertainty, in itself, is frequently 
a retarder of excesses. The mere fact 
that one segment of the business struc- 
ture may be having difficulty is likely 
to cause other fields to be a little more 
careful in evaluating the future. The 
troubles of the retail field during the 
past year is a good example. Mer- 
chants stocked up in anticipation of a 
continuation of the buying spree that 
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developed in January 1951. Orders 
were placed for months ahead and 
everyone was confident of good busi- 
ness. Then the public became disin- 
terested in further purchases and goods 
were left on the shelves. This sudden 
change had a salutary effect on for- 
ward purchasing in other fields, as the 
merchants’ troubles have been front 
page news for many months. This is 
all to the good and gives the entire 
economy a chance to adjust to exist- 
ing conditions without changing the 
general forward motion. 


The Outlook 


The time to do some worrying as to 
the future is when most segments of 
the economy are experiencing excellent 
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I. Smith Homans, Jr., was recently ap- 
pointed manager of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation’s Life in- 
surance department in New York City. 









volume and profits and where the out- 
look is bright. In the same manner 
that uncertainty generates caution. a 
booming business picture develops an 
effervescence on the part of business 
that is highly contagious. It is then 
the future has a rosy hue and the de- 
velopment of inventories and produc- 
tion facilities is based on the expec. 
tation of an ever growing demand. 
Eventually, as we all know, some de- 
velopment upsets this placid scene and 
then there really is trouble. Surprise 
is much more devastating than uncer- 
tainty and can easily lead to excesses 
in the rush to re-appraise the outlook. 


How Long? 


Whether the present boom is nearly 
over, or whether it has several years to 
run, is unpredictable, but when the 
present uncertainty has passed and we 
reach an era of confident prosperity 
we may have to pinch ourselves to take 
steps to adjust for the coming storm. 
Ever since the New Deal was well en- 
trenched there has been inculcated in 
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the public mind a theory that reces- 
sions were no longer necessary and 
that depressions, as such, were out- 
moded. The expanding role of Gov- 
ernment in business, and its policy of 
managed money, is to be the stabilizer 
of the future. We don’t question that 
there has been a vast change in eco- 
nomic thought in the last two decades, 
but we do question whether these 
changes, which have resulted in the 
greater concentration of power in the 
hands of Governments, is going to com- 
pletely control the excesses to which 
mankind is addicted. The law of sup- 
ply and demand may be considered 
antiquated by some, but we have yet 
to have a demonstration as to whether 
controls can effectively check a fanat- 
ical desire on the part of the public 
to acquire goods much beyond its 
needs, or conversely to disgorge with- 
out a thought to value. These fanatical 
moves, which generally are purely 
psychological, formerly placed terrific 
strains on the business structure, and 
in the future will place the same 
strains on any artificial contro] struc 
ture erected by an “all wise” Govern 
ment. 

Uncertainty may be rather nerve 
racking at times, but at least it makes 
us think. It is hoped that we will alse 
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do some thinking when the uncertainty 
passes. We cannot as yet write Q.E.D. 
to depressions or -recessions. 
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KOREAN CONFLICT 
IS A WAR 


NDREW BELEY was killed on the 
field of battle in Korea on March 
7, 1951, while serving with the United 
States Army. Previously, he had ob- 
tained a life policy with accidental 
death provisions. The policy had a 
“war clause” to the effect that: “In the 
event the insured engages in military 
or naval services in the time of war, 
the liability of the Company shall be 
limited to the return of the premiums 
paid hereunder unless the insured shall 
have previously secured from the Com- 
pany a permit to engage in such ser- 
vice.” 

In regard to the accidental Death 
Provisions, it was stated: “Risks not 
assumed: The Company shall not be 
liable for the additional Accidental 
Benefit specified above if said death 
shall result by reason of any of the 
following: * * * (d) Military, air or 
naval service in time of war, (e) any 
work in connection with actual warfare, 
riot, insurrection, police duties or any 
act incidental thereto either on land or 
water. * * * (g) Intentional injuries 
inflicted by any other person * * * .” 

The Company refused payment either 
of the face amount of the policy or the 
double indemnity. The question at 
issue was whether the insured’s service 
was in a time of war as meant in the 
policy or, to be more specific, whether 
the conflict in Korea is a war, even 
though Congress, which has the sole 
constituted authority to declare war, 
had not formally declared it to be so. 

In a very learned and lengthy opia- 
ion, the Court reviewed the wars in the 
history of this country, both declared 
and undeclared, and concluded that: 

“The bloody, heart-breaking battles 
involving the use of thousands of 
soldiers, sailors, marines and airmen 
against a ruthless enemy; conditions of 
unimaginable hardship, and with great- 
er casualties than we suffered in any 
conflict excepting those in World War 
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By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


Two, allows us no other conclusion, 
except that the Korean conflict is war, 
a tragic war. 

“Louder than any declaration by 
Congress, is the silent testimony of the 
thousands of our youth killed in Korea.” 
(Beley v. Pennsylvania Life Ins. Co., 
Pennsylvania County Court of Alle- 
gheny County, March 1, 1952.) 


LOSS OF BUSINESS TIME 


The insured had a policy covering 
for loss of business time caused by 
accidental injury or sickness. The 
maximum award was $200 a month for 
total loss of business time. The pro- 
visions of the policy as respects loss of 
time read: 

“The Insured is by occupation a 
Secretary, and Assistant General Man- 
ager, Director of Sales and Business 
Manager, classified by the Company 
as—Select. 

“ * * * if the Insured shall be dis- 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, was 
elected president of the Special Li- 
braries Association at recent meeting. 


abled by accidental injury or by sick- 
ness and by reason of such disability 
shall necessarily suffer loss of business 
time, the Company will pay indemnity 
for such loss as follows: 

“A. Total Loss of Business Time. If 
the said loss is of all business time, the 
Company will pay said monthly indem- 
nity so long as the Insured lives and 
continuously suffers such total loss. 

“B. Partial Loss of Busines Time. 
If the said loss of business time is not 
total but results from the physical in- 
ability of the Insured to perform work 
substantially essential to the duty or 
duties of his occupation, and if further 
such partial loss of time immediately 
succeeds a period of total loss of time 
for which indemnity is payable under 
the provisions of this part, the Com- 
pany will pay one-half said monthly 
indemnity for the continuous period of 
such partial loss of time not exceeding 
six months. * * * 

“At any time during the life of this 
policy, if the Insured changes his occu- 
pation to one different from that stated 
in this policy, the Company hereby 
agrees, upon the surrender of this 
policy, to issue in lieu thereof, upon the 
written request of the Insured, a new 
policy containing the same provisions 
as this policy, except a change in the 
amount of the benefits payable, the new 
policy to provide such an amount pay- 
able for loss of life and disability as 
the premium paid for this policy will 
purchase at the rates but within the 
limits fixed by the Company for such 
different occupation.” 

The policy was taken out in Ohio 
in 1922. In 1924 the insured moved to 
St. Louis and became a teacher of 
public speaking. He notified the Com- 
pany of his change of occupation and 
residence. In 1946, an operation re 
sulted in the removal of a lung and he 
was then totally unable to carry on as 
a teacher of public speaking. The 
Company paid the insured $200 4 
month from February, 1946, until 
September, 1950. Part of this time the 
insured was gainfully employed in 
connection with a campaign for chati- 
table contributions. 

The Company sued the insured to 
recover the payments paid while the 
insured was gainfully employed. The 
insured counterclaimed for the pay 
ments refused from September. 1950. 
to the time of the lawsuit. The tra! 
court found in favor of the insured i 
the Company’s action and also awarded 
the insured the unpaid awards on his 
counterclaim. The Company appealed. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg: 
ment for the insured, saying: 

The Ohio courts have not interpreted 
an insurance contract like the policy 
under consideration. But the rules for 
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ed to The HIGH-WIRE PERFORMER—100 feet in the air—still has his feet on the 
E ground when it comes to sound judgment, training and experience. And an- 
and other expert is equally well grounded. Your Maryland representative, too, has 
: . the judgment, the training, the experience which qualify him to be an author- 

1e ° ° 
a i ity On insurance matters. 
The You stand to benefit from this man’s knowledge. He can advise you—in 
yl the face of constantly changing conditions—which types of insurance you need 
u . ° . 
» the to protect your home, your possessions, your business. He can give you the 
1 in details of every kind of coverage available. 
_ Cultivate the Maryland agent or broker in your community. You’ll find 
1 to his interest in your problems will be that of a friend rather than a business 
) = man. Call on this expert today. A short time with him can bring you a lifetime 
ne ° 
- of security. 
1950. 
trial . ‘ 
r ‘n “Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
rded 
n his 
“| MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 
judg- , 
ai Baltimore 3, Maryland 
. ed All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 
Olcy 
5 for Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment, 
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the interpretation of insurance con- 
tracts in general are stated in a num- 
ber of Ohio cases. The settled Ohio 
rule is that in cases of ambiguity the 
interpretation adopted will be that 
favorable to the insured; that any fair 
doubt should be resolved against the 
insurance company. And where the 
meaning of a contract of insurance can 
be fully and clearly ascertained from 
its language, courts may not resort to 
surrounding circumstances or the con- 
duct of the parties in aid of its inter- 
pretation. * * * 

Whether the occupation of teacher 
of public speaking was less or more 
hazardous than the occupation of in- 





writing. 


world. These companies co- 
operate fully with agents and 
brokers to help them build suc- 
cessful business results. 
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tant tests for quality is its Hexibility—the 
ability to hold its essential true line in 
many parries and thrusts. 


In Insurance, flexibility is a virtue, known 

also as adaptability. 
calls for certain basic principles of integrity, finance and under- 
A company is outstanding, which has acquired the addi- 
tional quality of flexibility from its broad experience and under- 
standing of the agents problems, and is therefore able to be more 
constructively helpful in solving those problems. 


The Fire and Casualty Companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean 
Group form one of the oldest and strongest orgenizations in the 


The British General Insurance Co 


mr 


sured at the time of the issue of the 
policy is of no importance since the 
insurer was notified of the change of 
occupation and continued to accept the 
premiums on the original policy for 
more than twenty years after knowl- 
edge of the change. We think that 
the premium chargeable under the con- 
tract was determined by the company’s 
classification of the risk incident to 
the occupation in which insured was 
engaged not only at the time the policy 
was issued but at the time when the 
insured changed his occupation, and 
the repeated references in the policy to 
“his occupation” sustain the trial court. 
The insured’s occupation at the time of 






I: steel, flexibility is common- 
ly known to be a virtue. It im- 
parts strength through elasticity. 
A simple example is the fencer’s 
foil wherein one of the impor- 








Sound management 















Commercial Union 


Assurance Company Ltd 


y i ot @ lotto ee Coles lol Seb ametete! 


Guarantee Corporation, Ltd 
American Central Insurance Co 


Columbia Casualty Company 


The California Insurance Company 





Union Assurance Society Limited 


Ltd 


The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd 


nercial Union Fire Insurance C 


disabling illness or accident, as well 
as at the time of issue, was a materiul 
factor in the determination of the risk 
assumed by the insurer and of the pro- 
tection granted the insured. The 
language of the policy is the insurer’s 
language. Had it intended the words 
“loss of business time” to refer to any 
occupation or work in which the in- 
sured was able to engage for profit or 
compensation, it could easily have said 
So. 

(Continental Casualty Co. v. Wagner, 
U. C. Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, April 10, 1952.) 


CARGO DAMAGE COVERAGE 


The insured, a common carrier by 
motor vehicle, accepted a turbine for 
transportation from Trenton, N. J. to 
Boston. He was insured under an in- 
land-marine policy covering the cargo 
but not the truck. The top of the 
turbine extended above the top of the 
truck and during the transportation 
it came in contact with an overhead 
bridge spanning a highway. No part 
of the truck struck the bridge nor 
was the truck damaged in any way, 
but the turbine was damaged. The 
insured, being liable as a common car- 
rier, paid the damages to the turbine. 
The policy read as follows: 

“6. This insurance covers, irrespec- 
tive of percentage, all loss, damage or 
expenses caused by or resulting from 
the following enumerated perils from 
the time the property insured here- 
under comes into the custody of and 
is at the risk of the Assured continuing 
until said property is delivered to con- 
signee at destination: * * * 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT 





C. C. Yost, former vice-president of 
Reserve Life Company of Dallas, is 
newly elected vice-president of Girard 
Life Insurance Company, Dallas, Te*- 
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N the U.S. A., competition is basically responsible 

for better cars at lower comparative cost. We 
enjoy the use of three times as many cars—and 
annually produce four times as many cars—as the 
rest of the world put together. There are approxi- 
mately 43 million autos—and 9 million trucks and 
buses—in use in the U. S. A. today. That’s more 
than enough to take everyone riding at the same time. 


By stimulating the sale of the new and the resale 
of the old, our competitive system achieves wide- 
spread ownership of automobiles, as with almost 
everything else. In most foreign countries, out of 
necessity people make things last as long as possible. 
In the U. S. A., vigorous competition prompts im- 
provement, refinement and continuous progress. 
Buyers of new cars get maximum value, because 
each manufacturer competes actively for the new- 
car dollar. Lowest-income groups benefit by the 
lowered prices of used, yet essentially useful, prod- 





Every Man, Woman and Child in the U.S.A. 
Can Go Riding at the Same Time 


ucts. Overall result: Steady jobs, good wages and 
the world’s highest standard of living. In most of 
the rest of the world, luxuries come within reach of 
only the rich. In the United States, the irresistible 
drive of competition invents, mass-produces, adver- 
tises, distributes and sells—so that most of the mi- 
raculous products of modern living are within the 
reach of all. 

Free competition—like freedom of speech, press 
and religion—is a dynamic part of Uncle Sam’s 
character. Let’s keep it free, so that the U. S. A. 


continues to be the greatest country in the world. 


7 € 
vw 





This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by 
this magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including illus- 
tration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant city adver- 
tisements, employee publications, house organs, speeches, or in 
any other manner. 


exe | THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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“d. Collision of vehicle, overturning 
or other accident to the conveyance;” 

Specifically the question is the ap- 
plicability of the above quoted clause 
“d” to the conceded facts. 

In affirming the judgment for the in- 
sured the U. S. Court of Appeals said: 

In seeking the meaning of clause 6d 
our first task is to define the word 
“conveyance.” Some of the modern 
dictionaries define the word to mean 
the act of transporting as well as the 
means by which transportation is ef- 
fected. But in its context we think 
“conveyance” is used merely as a 
synonym for vehicle. If it meant the 
act of transporting, “collision of ve- 
hicle” would be an unnecessary specifi- 


LOOK TO THE 


cation, and “overturning” a wholly in- 
appropriate word to inject into the 
final clause. However, “other accident 
to the conveyance” (meaning vehicle) 
must have been intended to add some- 
thing to “collision” and “overturning,” 
We must ask ourselves whether the 
phrase in its ordinary meaning would 
cover a situation in which the load 
struck a bridge and incidentally no 
doubt brought the truck to a stop by 
the force of the contact. The truck 
driver might well describe what hud 
happened as an “accident” to his truck, 
though we doubt if he would say that 
his truck had had a collision. If the 
force of the contact between the tur- 
bine and the bridge had caused injury 


London Assurance 


FOR ASSURANCE OF 


@ Friendly, understanding and 


dependable service 


and helpful fieldmen 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE e 99 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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TRACTION 


The life insurance salesman who succeeds in finding “a 
track to run on” has won half his battle—but only half. 
An equally difficult part of his job lies in keeping on 
> schedule with his production timetable. 

Attractive sales packages designed for prospects in all 
81 income classes furnish solid traction to help Home Life 
uy 


agents make the grade to superior 
achievement and professional satisfaction. 









heights of 


to the truck, however slight, the case 
would plainly fall within the phrase 
“other accident to the vehicle.” Cf. 
Freiberger v. Globe Indemnity Co., 205 
App. Div. 116, 119 N. Y. Supp. 310. 
Even though the truck sustained no in- 
jury whatever, we regard it as ex- 
tremely unlikely that the parties would 
have desired to differentiate the two 
cases had they been foreseen. Why 
should they? The insurance does not 
cover injury to the truck but only the 
carrier’s liability for damage to the 
cargo. That liability is the same 
whether or not the truck was injured 
by the force that damaged its cargo. 
We believe it reasonable to construe 
the policy to cover this peril whether 
or not the truck sustains damage. 
Finally, we think the situation one 
within the doctrine contro proferentem 
which applies with especial force to 
insurance contracts. 

Turning to the authorities, it is con- 
ceded that New Jersey law is control- 
ling but no similar case seems to have 
been decided there. In other jurisdic- 
tions, several insurance cases have 
arisen concerning injury to the load 


with no damage to the truck. Some 
allow recovery; others deny it. They 
are about evenly divided. None of 


those denying recovery is precisely in 
point because the policy sued on was 
limited to collisions, etc., and did not 
contain the clause “other accident to 
the conveyance” upon which we have 
The cases which have allowed 
recovery are a fortiori authorities in 
favor of the case at bar because they 
also were limited to “collision” perils. 
(Garford Trucking, Inc. v. Alliance In- 


relied, 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT 





Arthur H. Clarke has been appointed 
superintendent of the automobile de- 
partment of the Springfield Fire 
Marine Insurance Company, Spriné® 
field Mass. He will continue as direc: 
tor of company’s educational program 
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surance Company of Philadelphia, 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, April 2, 1952.) 


MIRPLANE LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The insured was an experienced avi- 
ator and took his plane out of the 
hangar with the purpose of flying it. 
It was rolled out of the hangar. The in- 
sured pressed the starter button to 
warm the engine. Usually on his type 
of plane it takes about five minutes to 
warm the engine. When the insured 
pressed the starter button, for some 
unexplained reason, the plane pulled 
around in a semi-circle and the wing 
hit an automobile and the hangar, and 
the plane was damaged. 

The policy was an Airplane Liabil- 
ity Policy, which provided under Cov- 
“A” All Risk Ground: 


erage 


Terms of Policy 


“To pay any loss of or damages to 
the aircraft taxiing or in 
fight; and loss or damage occurring 
while taxiing or in flight caused by 
fire, except fire resulting from collision, 
but including resulting collision dam- 
age; but only for the amount of each 
separate loss when determined in ex- 
cess over the deductible sum, if any. 
stated in item (4) of the declarations.” 

The word “Taxiing” 
was defined as follows: 

“Taxiing: The word taxiing here- 
after used in this policy shall mean the 
period when the aircraft is on the land 
or water and under its own 
power or momentum generated thereby, 


while not 


in the policy 


moving 


‘MAN OF THE YEAR’ 





Stelios Nickells, American Interna- 
"onal Underwriters Agency, Tokyo, 
"pan, was named “‘Man of the Year’’ 
for 1951 among field men of United 
States Life Insurance Company, N., Y. 





other than for the purpose of taking 
off or landing.” 

The Company refused to pay the loss 
claiming that the plane was taxiing at 
the time of the accident and therefore 
not covered. The court, however, found 
for the insured, saying: 

Counsel state that the question for 
our determination is a novel one and 
that they have been unable to find 
either controlling or persuasive authori- 
ties or cases to assist in a proper analy- 
sis of the contract provisions drawn in 
dispute. 

We cannot agree with the insurance 
conpany’s interpretation thus given for 
the reason that the policy under its 







coverage “A” expressly contracts to 
vay for damages to the aircraft while 
it is not taxiing. Clearly, the plane 
was not taxiing at the time of the ac- 
dent. The plane was moving under its 
own power and it was moving at a 
time when there was no immediate pur- 
pose of taking off. Thus the accident 
and resulting damage came under the 
exact provisions of the definition. To 
hold otherwise would create an ab- 
surdity and thus exclude liability un- 
der all conceivable circumstances at 
times when the plane was not taking 
off or landing. 

(National Insurance Underwriters v. 
Walker, Okla. S. C., April 1, 1952.) 


2000 YEARS of experimenting failed 

to produce a device which could plot 
a ship’s position without elaborate and 
tedious calculations. But a resourceful 
inventor has recently perfected the Zerbee 
Celestial Fix Finder in his spare time. 


ACCENT ON RESOURCEFULNESS 





To FxD’s resourceful field men, an unusual bonding risk 


is a challenge—to find a way to make it acceptable. As a 


result of their specialization in fidelity and surety bond- 


ing, they often can help an agent or broker earn commis- 


sions which ordinarily would pass him by. 


With such practical help at their command, F&D rep- 


resentatives find it possible to solicit all types of fidelity 


and surety bonds with confidence, thereby materially 


increasing their business-building opportunities and im- 


proving their competitive position. 


For more information on how the F«D is equipped to 


help you increase your income via the bonding route, con- 


sult our nearest field office. 


Fi DELITYW : 
Baltimore 


PN 





FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS, 
BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


POSIT COMPANY 
Maryland 







AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Flood Bill Shelved 
ONGRESSIONAL consideration of 


President Truman’s urgent re- 
quest that a $1,500,000,000 Govern- 
ment flood insurance program be set 
up was postponed while the solons dis- 
cussed housing and controls problems. 

Administration leaders were inclined 
to give attention to the proposal at 
their own convenience, but the very 
size of the suggested program put its 
future in doubt. After the Kansas- 
Missouri floods last year, the President 
put in a bid for $50,000,000 as a start- 
er, insurance-wise, but Congress re- 
jected the idea. 

Under pressure to reach a decision 
on such long-standing issues as the 
extent of our military and foreign-aid 
commitments, the legislators may do it 
again, as national convention dates 
draw closer. 

Draft legislation accompanying the 
White House plan for flood insurance 
would allow Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation $500,000,000 this year to 
deal with property losses, with an iden- 
tical sum going to RFC on July 1, 1953 
and July 1, 1954. Aggregate amount 
of insurance to any person, or to any 
state or local government, could not 
be more than $250,000. 

Insurance could be obtained on 
homes, business houses, and farm prop- 
erties, and on agricultural commodities. 
Payment on any given property would 
be limited to 90 per cent of the loss 
suffered. 

Federal agencies authorizing or 
guaranteeing loans could, under this 
proposal, require borrowers to buy 
flood insurance when available. This 
requirement is similar to the current 
RFC provision that loan recipients 
carry fire insurance. 

In administering the program, RFC 
would be under orders to work through 
private insurance firms. The White 
House specifically pointed out that 
there was to be no competition be- 
tween the Corporation and privately- 
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supported companies, which were dealt 
with in the following terms: 

“If private insurance companies wish 
to do so, under this bill they could 
write insurance against floods and 
could then reinsure themselves against 
excessive loss by paying appropriate 
premiums to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corportion.” 

A break-even financial basis was en- 
visioned by drafters of the Adminis- 
tration plan, with rates to be “high 
enough to cover all expenses, including 
a proper reserve for losses.” Both the 
rate structure and areas of coverage 
would be established on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Herein the new plan is susceptible t» 
attack on the issue of high premiums. 
considered by a number of Congress- 
men as unavoidable in a_ nation- 
wide scheme of flood insurance. Last 
Fall, House Appropriations committee- 
men made note of the premium problem 
in turning down a White House call 
for a Flood Disaster Administration 
(THe Spectator, November, 1951. 


View Life Commitments 


EW loan and investment commit- 

ments by life insurance com- 
panies were heavily weighted on the 
side of defense and defense-supporting 
activities during March. 

In that month, there was an in- 
crease of $100,000,000 in outstanding 
commitments to firms working in the 
defense program, the National Volun- 
tary Restraint Committee said. Fig- 
ures were taken from 45 companies. 
representing 85 per cent of all life in- 
surance company assets. 

These statistics also showed, how- 
ever, that total outstanding commit- 
ments amounted to $4,090,000,000 at 
the end of March, or about $12,000.- 
000 less than at the close of February. 
Increased commitments to defense con- 
tractors were more than offset by de- 
clines in commitments to non-defense 
establishments, farm and _ non-farm 
home owners, and state and local gov- 
ernments. 

More than half of the commitments 


By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 






hington 


outstanding at the end of March were 
scheduled to be taken down by the end 
of September. 


U. S. Health Needs 


OME of the figures on ailments of 

United States residents, as com- 
piled for the President’s Commission 
on Health Needs of the Nation, may 
startle those familiar with details of 
the remarkable advances made in sur- 
gical techniques, dietary improvement, 
and preventive medicine since 1900. 

Estimates of the number of handi- 
capped persons run as high as 25,000, 
000 to 28,000,000, Dr. Paul B, Magnu- 
son, chairman of the Commission, re- 
cently told the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland. In one of the 
Trimble Fund lectures presented be- 
fore the group, Dr. Magnuson also 
disclosed that: 

1. One of every 18 persons in this 
country has some form of mental ill- 
ness, and one of every 10 will require 
psychiatric care at some time. 

2. About 20,000,000 people now liv- 
ing will die of cancer, unless new meth- 
ods of treating the disease are devel- 
oped. 

3. Sickness absenteeism deprives the 
nation of the equivalent of 2,000,000 
workers’ services each year. 

4. Two out of three persons need 
financial aid in meeting the costs of 
serious illness. 

5. Nearly 30 per cent of our. resi: 
dents live in areas where there are no 
full-time local public health services. 

Enumerating those persons affected 
by major types of disabilities, Dr. Mag: 
nuson listed the following: 

Possibly 11,000,000 people. one 
third of whom may be seriously dis 
abled, have heart disease; about 6.900, 
000 suffer from arthritis; 2,500,000 
have orthopedic disabilities; 1,500,000 
are hemiplegics; 600,000 are amp 
tees; and 50,000 are paraplegics. 

Since January, a technical staff 
sisting members of the Commission has 
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been collecting data on health perso® 
nel, health-insurance coverage, health- 
education facilities, numbers of ho* 
pital beds, and similar subjects. For 
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Happy in My Work 


By J. W. B. 
Equitable Society Representative 


It'S NOT THAT my job’s a snap. I’m on the go from the time I put 
down my morning cup of coffee until I pick up the evening paper 
at night. And after that, I’m thinking about my work. After sup- 
per is when I take out the old file—and map out tomorrow’s calls. 

But even going through that file is pleasant. For example, 
[come to the name Johnson, Paul E.—and a picture comes to 
mind. It is a picture of Paul Johnson’s little manufacturing plant. 
That’s the plant that went right on producing and paying profits 
even after Paul’s partner died. An Equitable Business Policy 
saw to that. 

That’s just one card in my file. There are hundreds more. 
All friends of mine I’ve helped to find security as part of a day’s 
work with the Equitable Society. 

[ earn my living working for the Equitable Society and I 
won't try to underestimate the importance of that. But the best 
thing about it is the job I do—the people I meet and help—and 
the knowledge that I’m working for a truly top notch company. 

If ever a man was happy in his work—it’s an Equitable Rep- 
resentative like me. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by selling life insurance. 






LISTEN TO “THIS IS YOUR FBI”. . . official crime- ¥ 
prevention broadcasts from the files of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation . . . another 
public-service contribution to his community by 

The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC NETWORK 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 

OF THE UNITED’ STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 
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mal recommendations to the President 
are scheduled for December. 

In its report, Dr. Magnuson said, the 
Commission will offer “some solid facts 
recommendations.” 


He added, 


and 








however, that he did not believe an 
“absolutely comprehensive job” could 
be done this year. 

He also advanced the idea that “if 
this Commission is to be of any perma- 
nent value, it should be a continuing 
commission on the basis of the interest 


of the medical profession and the pub- 
lic to put all the information together 
that we can gather.” 


Uniform Rates Sought 


THOROUGH tabulation of facts 

on the varied policies applied té 
maritime freight and insurance ratcs 
in the American Republics may be 
made by Pan American Union’s techni- 
cal staff, as an aid in evolving possible 
uniform policies for all interested 
countries. 

This Spring, an ad hoc committee of 
specialists from 12 nations studied 
and evaluated a number of reports on 
the complex freight and insurance 


‘Tet $1,000 juvenile policy you sell today 
— where will it be in 20 years? 


Will it endow and leave a grown-up young- 
ster uninsured? Will it pay up and leave him 
underinsured? Can you guarantee he may 
then obtain more insurance at any price? 


Occidental’s newly improved Junior Estate 
policy holds the answers because each 
$1,000 of initial protection you sell now 
automatically becomes $5,000 at insurance 
age 21—without premium increase or 
evidence of insurability. 


Dads still call the Junior Estate policy 
“a miracle of insurance.” 


“A Star in the West..."% 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS ...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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questions. Insufficient information was 
found to permit definitive action, and 
the committee recommended to its par- 
ent body, the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, that the technical 
staff of the Union be asked to assemble 
required statistics. 
At the same time, the committee 
suggested that member governments 
confer on the desirability of a plan 
whereby an intergovernmental insur- 
ance pool for cargo and ships could be 
formed. Each country would contrib- 
ute to this non-profit-making pool in 
direct proportion to its foreign trade 
and the tonnage of those vessels ‘t 
wished to insure. 
Sizing up current world conditions, 
the committee declared “it would ap- 
pear advisable to recommend that the 
study of such a plan should not be de- 
layed.” 
Few countries in this hemisphere, 
the group pointed out, have incorpo- 
rated into their laws the principles of 
the Carriage of Goods by Sea Acts, 
based on the Hague Rules. Non-ad- 
herence to these principles, the com- 
mittee said, could have the following 
results: 
“Loss or damage claims resulting 
from a marine disaster occurring with- 
in the territorial waters of a country 
without specific legislation, might, as a 
consequence, be settled on the basis 
of local laws, notwithstanding bill of 
lading provisions incorporating therein 
the more or less uniform Hague Rules. 
.. » Such an eventuality could conceiv- 
ably result on in an increase being 
made in insurance premiums with the 
consequent effects on freight rates. 
“The absence of uniform legislation 
on various important aspects of mati: 
time transportation creates difficulties 
for the development of this industry in 
competition with the maritime nations 
of the rest of the world. Consequently 
the committee recommends that . . - 
the American Republics consider the 
advisability of ratifying the uniform 
regulations of the Hague Conver 
tion (1924) [and] the regulations of 
York-Antwerp-Stockholm of 1950.” 


Monopolistic Practices? 
RIVATELY-supported health i 


surance programs throughout the 
country could be affected by the U. 5 
Supreme Court decision that the Ore 
gon Physicians Service has not violated 
anti-trust laws in offering prepaid med: 
ical, surgical, and hospital treatmet! 
to contract holders. 
Government lawyers failed to prov 
that the Physicians Service operates it 
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restraint of competition, according " 
the majority opinion delivered by Ju* 
tice Robert Jackson. The 7-1 decisio 
upheld a district court dismissal from 
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which the Government had made direct 
appeal. 

Reviewing the history of the con- 
troversy, Justice Jackson recalled that 
in 1941 the “organized medical profes- 
sion in Oregon,” after an earlier fight 
to discourage prepaid medical care, 
made such service available on a non- 
profit basis. Seven years later the Gov- 
ernment brought suit against the Ore- 
gon State Medical Society, the Physi- 
cians Service, and professional organi- 
zations on grounds that: 

“They conspired to restrain and 
monopolize the business of providing 
prepaid medical care in the State of 
Oregon, and they conspired ‘to 
restrain competition between doctor- 
sponsored prepaid medical plans within 
the State of Oregon in that Oregon 
Physicians Service would not furnish 
prepaid medical care in an area serv- 
iced by a local society plan.” 

These charges were denied by the 
defendants, who contended there is 
nothing monopolistic in their practices. 
This contention was upheld by the 
lower court, which ruled that supply- 
ing of prepaid care within the state 
by doctor-s ponsored organizations 
“does not constitute trade or commerce 
within the meaning of the Sherman 
as 

Referring to the organized physi- 
cians’ decision in 1941 to enter the 
contract-practice field, Justice Jackson 
said that “striking the events prior to 
1941” from the Government’s case, 
‘little of substance is left.” Dealing 
with the second charge, he added that 
“we cannot regard the agreement by 
these non-profit organizations not to 
compete as an unreasonable restraint 
of trade. . . .” 


Take Care! 


QOKING into some of the hazards 

of coal-mining operations, Bureau 
of Mines has produced a booklet of 
facts on the explosive properties of 
amyl nitrite vapor. Many first-aid 
kits used by mining companies include 
‘mall capsules of amyl nitrite for treat- 
ment of cyanide poisoning. 

Inhalation of the vapor may involve 
xplosion hazards if an igniting ele- 
Ment is present, the Bureau of Mines 
document says. This free booklet, Re- 
port of Investigations 4877, can be ob- 
lined from Bureau of Mines, Publica- 
tions Distribution Section, 4800 Forbes 
‘treet, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Preventive Measures 


OUSE Education and Labor Com- 
mittee will be the next to deal 
vith a bill, sponsored by Rep. Samuel 
K. McConnell, Jr.. Republican of Penn- 
‘vlvania, to authorize Federal inspec- 





tors to close coal mines to prevent “im- 
minent” disasters. 

A sub-group of the committee has 
approved the measure (H. R. 7408), 
which would create a three-man Fed- 
eral Mine Safety Board of Review, ap- 





pointed by the President with Senate 
consent. This appeals board would be 
headed by a mining engineer having 
no financial connection with either a 








mine or a union, and one each for 
operators and mine workers. 

Appeal from a final order issued by 
the board could be made to the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the district where 
the mine concerned is located. 

In addition to giving immediate shut- 
down power when a cave-in or other 
disaster appears to be threatening, 
H. R. 7408 would allow inspectors to 
set time limits within which operators 
would be required to comply with 
safety measures backed by a Federal 
mine safety code, or shut down. 

Laws now in effect confine inspectors 
to recommendations to insure the safety 
of mine workers. 
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non-cancellable disability field, 
we invite comparisons of benefits . 
But we especially welcome your attention to the 

manner in which we treat the policyholder, =| a 
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Frank L. Harrington .............. 
Edward R. Hodgkins, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. of Agencies ’ 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT & HEALTH e LIFE e GROUP! | 


Agency representation in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Canada 
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The real test of the worth 
of a sickness and accident 
policy comes at claim time. 
So the right kind of claim 
service is all-important. 
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92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Doilars 
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new england 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Part I 


AN you afford community activi- 

ties? 

Are you something of a sucker for 
for the dozen-and-one charity drives 
and all the other demands on your 
time, talent and pocketbook? 

Why do you seem to attract all the 
“free” work in town? The following 
impressions from various Nutmeggers 
may clarify much loose thinking on this 
subject. 

First, you like people. By reason 
of the peculiar nature of the insurance 
business, you are a “giver” rather than 
a “taker.” You are not self-centered. 
You are interested in human beings 
getting the best deal they can, and if 
a few of your hours will help a boy 
unkink his twisted knee, well, “ther, 
but for the grace of God, goes my own 


ELEVATED TO NEW POSTS 





Jimmy.” That’s the line of reasoning. 
And rightly so. Nobody’s arguing. It 
IS a real privilege to use your vision, 
your enlightenment, in the service of 
your fellow man. 

Second, you are ruled by the heart. 
Not so violently, perhaps, that you go 
into a prospect’s office, and “bleed all 
over the carpet” but, still, you are able 
to interpret insurance, which appears 
to be impersonal and intangible, into 
an emotional experience. 

Third, someone has to do it. Charity 
not only begins at home but it seems 
to keep coming back for more. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, there are 33,000 organizations, 
religious and otherwise, eligible for 
taxpayer deductions. Lending a help- 
ing hand is big business. Giving our 
money, and encouraging others to do 
likewise, is mushrooming. 








ws 


Ward M. Smiley (left), and John P. Madigan (right), have been ap- 


pointed as vice-presidents of the General Reinsurance Corporation. Both 
will engage in fidelity and surety branches of the company’s operations. 
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U. S. charities found 4.2 billions of Fs!" 
dollars in its collective hat last year,— ‘@) 
an increase of 180 per cent over ten§ lhe 
years ago when charitable giving ) and 
totaled 1.5 billions. For comparison§ seek 
only: American families placed 669 °U™ 
billions in Life premiums with Life} cePt 
companies in 1951. (Spectator,) J pend 
This was an increase of only 89 perf ‘uri 
cent over the 3.5 billions of 1941,{ “rin: 
Meanwhile, in the same period, dis. 
posable personal income (total per. 
sonal income less taxes) was increas A 
ing from 92 billions to 222.6 billions, a} gram 
gain of 141 per cent. The population§ It’s 
gain was 16 per cent, from 133.3 mil-f your 
lions to 154.3 millions of persons. But 1 
Fourth, you’re talked into helping. subje 
Let’s face it. When a chairman off does 
something, who is usually on a paid} you. 
leave of absence from his salaried job, the va 
applies the line about “key-manning peopl 
the operation because you know how§ tually 
to approach people, you know how tof you'll 


promote things, and you know how tof few of 
make the organization tick,” you feelf plain 1 
a certain pardonable elation. You are} ing pr 
recognized as a community leader.f who, g 
You have “prestige.” It’s also truef tential 
that most people think you have plenty§ put it 
of time. bility « 


There’s the situation. It varies by§ of insu 
locality only in degrees of pressure Th, 
and detail of “program.” In addition 
to the charities, mark on your memo 
pad a miscellaneous collection of alum 
ni drives, development funds, service 
clubs. association committees, fraternal 
and church projects, and participation C 
in local government. Granted that you 
have prestige aplenty, and that you're 


lem is 
if you 


glowing with good works, what is the— —— 

price? Don’t sacrifice your home ani— 

business life—unless you want (and What is 
dollars , 


can afford) to make a career of cam- 
paigning, committeeing, and clubbing. the acti 
What is “prestige,” how do you ac Then an 
quire it, and what does it have to do = help. 
with earning a living? Im all 
You don’t physically possess “pres f rJects. 
tige” and you can’t buy it. Existing dollars, 
only in the minds of others, prestige complim 
is your power to command their aé It is 
miration as a result of your good rept ‘lect fo 
tation. For example, if you have buil!f %tside | 
a reputation for dependability, which the peop 
is the result of the performance © frequent] 
those acts which feature dependability. You hav 
then you will have prestige among ‘arter 
those persons who admire depend-ff Want the 





ability. You cannot determine, exac'¥'° bring 
ly, at what point people begin callin? § ner or 
you “dependable” although your sales The fin 
records indicate the direction yoOU'§ pressing | 
taking. stoup or 

If you’re new to the insurance busi Co into ¢ 


ness, or if your prospect never heatg% Emerss 
of you, you have to borrow for a while eward fe 
the prestige of your company. Bus: one it,” 
ness cards, letterheads, and financi! Bd busin, 
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statements carry the message of your 
stability. Advertising leaflets and 
other sales literature point up needs 
and solutions. Pre-approach letters 
seek interviews under favorable cir- 
cumstances. Then it’s your baby. Ac- 
ceptance of you, and your solution, de- 
pends on the thoughts you can convey 
during the first five minutes on the 
firing line. 


Good Neighbor Policy 


A sound community relations pro- 
gram is desirable for several reasons. 
It's good for your self-development, 
your prospect list and your prestige. 
But take it from men who know the 
subject well, an active community life 
does not of itself sell insurance for 
you. They recommend that you list all 
the various excuses you have for seeing 
people for a purpose other than ac- 
tually selling insurance. Very likely 
you'll find on analysis that at least a 
few of your public assignments are just 
plain time-wasters. You may be build- 
ing prestige with a group of persons 
who, any way you slice it, are not po- 
tential insurance customers. Or, to 
put it another way: there’s no possi- 
bility of your bringing up the subject 
of insurance to your future benefit. 

The simplest way out of this prob- 
lem is to buy ’em off if you can, and 
if you wish te retain their goodwill. 








What is your time worth? Five or ten 
dollars an hour? How much time does 
the activity require. “A few hours.” 
Then answer: “Thanks for asking me 
to help. It so happens right now that 
I'm all tied up on several different 


projects. But here’s my check for—- 
dollars. Use it for supplies with my 
compliments.” 


It is recommended also that you 
select for active support two or three 
outside long-range interests. These are 
the people you will see naturally and 
irequently during a period of years. 
You have something in common as a 
starter (church, PTA, lodge), you 
want their confidence, and you intend 
lo bring up the insurance subject 
sooner or later. 
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The final recommendation is to avoid 
Pressing for business with this selected 
foup or groups of potential prospects. 
Go into their activities wholeheartedly 
 Emerson’s principle: “The greatest 
ward for doing a thing is to have 
‘one it.” You'll discover prestige— 
and business—on the basis you desire. 
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yl OF... 
new system. 
ment in the country. Such a recognized pioneer department 
One example is our line folder system which banishes 
for-sales line folder has recently hit an all-time record of 
ROYAL: LIVERPCOL 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED » ROVAL INDEMNITY COMPANY + AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY + THE 


=. , ~~“ } ” ~ 
on 
install a good office system. If your office 
staff has to go on a walking marathon from file 
to file, put them on roller skates . . . or get a 
You can have all the answers to your office management 
problems by taking advantage of the personalized, backed-by- 
years-of-experience service of the oldest Agency Systems Depart- 
can do an expert job—starting with the basic office files and fan- 
ning out until you have the solution to all your office manage- 
ment problems. 

unnecessary files. 1 line folder for each client serves 6 purposes 
and gives you all the answers. Created by our Agency Systems 
Department which was founded in 1935, this save-time- 
8,300,000 copies in use in over 6,500 offices of Royal- 
Liverpool producers. That’s why we know our Agency 

Systems Department can help you too. 

CASUALTY ® FIRE * MARINE SURETY 
150 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE CO.. LTD. © NEWARK INSURANCE COMPANY + QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 

THE UVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE ‘CO.,LTD. » GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY = STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA + THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY. LTD. © VIRGINIA FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Offsetting Rising Costs 


SURVEY made by the Canadian 

Life Insurance Officers Association 
shows that Canadian companies have 
been able to meet the rising cost of 
administrative functions without in- 
creasing premiums. In 1940, the com- 
posite premium of the twelve largest 
companies for ordinary life plan, non- 
participating, age 35, was $19.28 per 
thousand. In 1950, for the same plan 
at the same age, the average premium 
was $18.84 per thousand, a decrease of 
$ .44 per thousand. 

Improved mortality and increased 
size of average policy helped to offset 
lower interest rates, higher administra- 
tion costs and taxes. But a major fac- 





tor in controlling upward pressure has 
been an increase in the productivity 
per worker achieved by the companies 
working together and by pooling ideas 
and results of research. 

Greater productivity has been 
brought about largely by better training 
and supervision of personnel, by in- 
creased use of mechanical methods 
and by rearrangement and simplifica- 
tion of work. Moreover these more 
economical methods have resulted 
better service to policyholders. Train- 
ing has decreased the cost of corre- 
spondence and at the same time has 
improved public relations. The elimina- 
tion of some forms and the simplifica- 
tion of routines have cut costs and have 
also shortened the time policyholders 
have to wait for loans, surrenders, 
claims settlements and policy changes. 


Life Sales Boom 


| insurance sales in 1952 have 
continued the upward trend. For 
first three months, sales totalled $542.5 
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canada 


millions, compared with $466.6 in 1951. 
an increase of 16.2 per cent. Group 
sales in March were more than double 
that written in March, 1951, while the 
increase in group sales for first three 
months was about 50 per cent. 


Mortgage Loans Lower 


ORTGAGE loan approvals made 

by life insurance, trust and loan 
companies in 1951 were 17.6 per cent 
lower in the aggregate than in 1950, 
but—even so—the total was 11.3 per 
cent higher than in 1949. Much of the 
money invested in mortgages came 
from the sale of Dominion of Canada 
bonds and with the drop in the bond 
market last spring, and with Dominion 





bonds selling at a discount, the switch 
became much less attractive. 








1951 Premium Income 


AST year, Canadians paid out about 
$830 millions for all types of in- 
surance, an average of nearly $60 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
country. More than half the total was 
spent for life insurance protection. The 
1951 premium income of Dominion- 
licensed life companies totalled $394 
millions (SpecTATOR, May issue) while, 
based on their 1950 returns, Provincial 
companies and Fraternal Societies took 
in about $24 millions, bring the total 
to around $418 millions. 

Preliminary returns show that total 
1951 premiums written by Dominion- 
licensed companies, other than life, 
was $356.8 millions, an increase of 
$53.4 millions over 1950, or up 17.6 
per cent. Results of companies oper- 
ating under provincial supervision have 
not yet been released but in 1950 their 
combined premium income was $32 
millions for automobile and casualty 
and $15.3 millions for fire insurance. 
A large share of this was written by the 
famous Lloyds of London, whose total 
premium income was over $15 millions. 

Below we give preliminary results 
of Dominion-licensed companies, other 
than life, by classes of insurance. Fire, 
automobile and personal accident ac- 
counted for about 85 per cent of the 





























Insurance Experience in Canada 

















(Other than Life) 
Dominion-licensed Companies 
\| 
wr _ 1980 AT Hom! 
Premiums Losses | | Premiums Losses his child 
Written Incurred |§ % Written Incurred % disc 
PR PRRs Tr EE TERR RE — Iscusses 
$000 $000 | $000 $000 ' 
Fire... 134,489 | 52,064 | 38.71 || 115,648 | 0,524 | 50.61 poUCIn th 
Automobile 105,284 65,260 | 61.98 92,324 | 48,597 62 Blain bla 
Casualty: himself, 
Accident—Personal . 7,118 2,670 37.52 || 6, 508 2,358 36.24 
Public Liability. 10, 167 5,327 52.39 || 8,346 3.337 40.4 Bry as 
Employer’s Liability. 2,930 1,060 36.17 || 2,724 732 26.86 eres ¢ 
Combined Accident and Sick. . 48,755 35.723 | 73.27 || 36,362 24,448 67.23 courtroo 
Aircraft : 1,078 1,137 | 105.47 || 900 302 33.57 re 
Boiler 2.064 168 8.14 || 1,966 371 18.85 Hof voice 
Machinery 1,397 341 24.43 || 842 167 19.83 . 
Credit. . Sea 473 37 7.81 || 433 15 3.58 \ 
SA os < ciccuahaannierncs 33 1 0.41 || i ARE Bee: And we ; 
Explosion. 14 1 5.91 || 21 —1 t Ai 
Forgery 71 3 3.94 57 4 7.01 0Teminc¢ 
Guarantee: Fidelity. . 1,992 309 | 19.55 || 1,781 B79 2.2 aman w 
Surety . . 2,879 173 6.01 || 2,100 4.30 we 
Hail. ae 4,012 1,663 41.44 || 3,938 782 19.8 fF 
Inland Transportation zs 4,134 1,670 40.40 3,386 1,249 36.0 BNow his, 
Live Stock 65 20 | 30.19 47 12 26.23 
Personal Property... 16,094 | 8,752 | 54.38 13,496 7,301 | 54.10 Batguers a] 
Plate Glass. . 1,775 | 668 | 37.65 | 1,200 6200 LT Re 
Real Property . 469 147 | «31.29 512 | 44 8.61 one Is ri 
Sickness 7,451 3,145 | 42.21 6,747 2,585 8.23 Bore lo 
Sprinkler Leakage. ..... 11 | 11 —5 “Ost, nr 
3,681 1,382 37.56 || 3,599 1,224 06 4.0 isa so 
Wares Damage 296 63 21.18 || 295 317 107.50 ard; 
= — —_———  -——- —- S — ——- ——— msadiar 
Total Casualty... 116,998 64,556 55.17 || 95, 349 46,534 48.80 tides an 
ae SO — ~~ 1d 1 
Total AlllLines..................| 386,771 181,880 | 50.98 || 303,321 ~ 153,655 50. 66 





Losses incurred exclude adjustment expenses. 
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We call him Hts Honor to remind us of our own 


At HoME he’s a man much like the rest of us. He plays with 
his children, frowns over his bills, reads his newspaper, 
discusses the weather with the neighbors. 


But in the morning, when he goes to work, he puts on a 
plain black robe and becomes something bigger than 
himself 


There’s a touch of ceremony as he welks into the 
courtroom. “Please rise,” says the Clerk, in a formal kind 
o voice. “His Honor, the Judge .. .” 


And we all stand for a moment in silence and respect, 
t0remind His Honor and ourselves of what we expect from 
‘man we've asked to wear the plain black robe of justice. 


Now his difficult work begins. People talk to him— 

‘tguers all; attackers and defenders, each believing that he 
ilone is right. Feelings run high, voices are raised, tempers 
are lost, manners are forgotten—but not by the Judge. 

le is a soother of tempers, a referee among fighters, a cool 
guardian of the rules. He is the protector of both 


to sway him, and hope even more that he cannot be swayed. 


What does he think about, sitting high and lonely at 

the bench? Is it only the law, or is there something else? 
Maybe he remembers, with some deeper part of 

his mind, that all the laws written in his big books are 
different ways of saying one simple thing: We, the people, 
want fair play for every man. Maybe that is what 

|:zeps him strong and clear and calm while the angry 
argument swirls around him. 


“Your Honor” we call him. But it is our own honor we 
mean. We have woven into the plain black robe the ideals 
that make up the honor of an American—our devotion 

to what is right and good, our determination to 

protect those who need our help. “Wear these every day,” 
we tell him. “Never let us forget them.” 


The Clerk faces the courtroom. “His Honor, the Judge,” 
says he. And we rise with a touch of ceremony 
as our ideals walk slowly toward the tall oak bench. 


‘ides and the partisan of neither. Both sides hope 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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total business. For all classes the 
claims experience remained about the 
same as in 1950—50.98 per cent com- 
pared with 50.66 per cent. An un- 
favorable experience in automobile and 
personal accident was offset by a rec- 
ord low in fire insurance with claims 
incurred of only 38.71 per cent of pre- 
miums written. 


Fire Risks Experience 
FIVE-YEAR survey of fire insur- 


ance, released by the Federal De- 
partment of Insurance, giving experi- 
ence of 21 classes of risks, showed total 
premiums of $488.9 millions and an 


over-all average loss ratio of 48.1. per 
cent. 


Homes Take Most 


Insurance on Canadian homes was 
the largest single item and accounted 
for nearly 30 per cent of the total. 
Claims experience on each class of 
dwelling, except farm buildings, was 
lower than the average. Premiums on 
farm buildings represented about 5 per 
cent of the total. 

Manufacturing risks showed the 
worst record, with a loss ratio of 71.47 
per cent. Saw mills with loss ratio of 
64.06 per cent and churches, institu- 





Home Office: 





Prudential security plans sell because they serve 


Teppler, our insurance man, the children and I have a roof over 
our heads today—and our home is free and clear.” 


John Teppler says, “Prudential’s Temporary In- 
come policy completely covered this $8800 mort- 
gage for only $19.32 quarterly at age 35. Rock- 
bottom cost is what makes this plan so popular 
with my mortgage insurance prospects. It is thrifty 
decreasing Term insurance, and Prudential makes 
it available in a wide variety of terms.” 


The Temporary Income policy can be tailored to fit the needs 
of almost any prospect. Just get from your prospect: HIS 
AGE, INTEREST RATE, MORTGAGE BALANCE, YEARS FOR 
MORTGAGE TO RUN. Your nearest Prudential Agency will 
supply the other details. Call on us today. 


The above facts are based on an actual case, 
but, of course, true identities are not given. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 


Mrs. Anne Caldwell, mother 
and homemaker, says— 

“My husband died less than 
two months after we got this 
policy. But thanks to John 


Newark, N. J. 


tions, etc., with 60.98 per cent also had 
unsatisfactory experience. Sprinklered 
risks had a low claims record of 31.12 
per cent of premiums written. 
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Classification of Fire Risks 


5-Year Experience 


Premiums 
Written Claims 
5-yr.total Ine. 
% 
Dwellings— 
Brick 47.66 
Frame 39.14 
Unprotected 42.39 
Farm buildings ...... 52.43 
Churches, etc. 60.98 
Warehouses 53.59 
Retail stores, office bldgs., 
banks, hotels 52.38 
Contents of above ... 57,196 50.59 
Foods, food & beverage 
plants 7 54.38 
Flour & cereal mills, 
i: CE. kacsncewves 
Oil risks 
Saw & shingle mills .... 
Lumber risks 
Woodworking plants ... 
Metal working plants, 
garages, hangars 
, ae eres 
Railway, pub. utilities.. 
Miscellaneous— 
Manufacturing 
Other 
All sprinklered risks ... 
U. & O—profits 
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